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OST ENGLISH READERS, DURING their 
Mpc: have succumbed to the 

potent charm of Marius _ the 
Epicurean; and, even in later life, the 
impression left on our minds by Pater’s 
novel does not altogether fade away. We 
remember, for instance, the novelist’s 
account of how his hero’s dying friend 
composes that strangely romantic poem, the 
Pervigilium Veneris, and of how the two 
young men first open the beautifully trim- 
med, finely written scroll that encloses 
Apuleius’ Golden Ass. But the philosophical 
background of the narrative may gradually 
become more dim. Apart from students of 
philosophy and classical scholars, probably 
few modern readers could give a very 
detailed description of the origin and tenets 
of the Epicurean school, a system that we 
many of us associate with the undiscrimina- 
ting search for pleasure. In the present issue 
of History Today, Dr. Charles Seltman’s 
essay on the Original Cynic, Diogenes of 
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Sinope, is followed by the same author’s 
illuminating study of the character and 
teachings of Epicurus. The Sage of the 
Garden, it is true, suggested that the 
achievement of happiness should be the 
main object of every civilized human life; 
but he also declared that the pursuit of 
happiness must not be conducted at the 
expense of others. 

Above all, living in a fear-ridden age, he 
held up an ideal of freedom from fear. 
We, too, have been born into an age in 
which fear is one of the predominant 
emotions; and, although his Garden can 
never be revived, Epicurus’ conception of 
the good life—with its admirable blending 
of restraint and gusto—has still much to 
recommend it to a citizen of modern 
Europe. In forthcoming issues of History 
Today, we hope to publish further studies 
of philosophers who have helped, by precept 
or example, to mould the thoughts and 
feelings of the human race. 
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Fames was King of Scots. 





James VI 


: King of Scots 


By MAURICE LEE Jnr. 


Almost from the year of his birth, 

When he 

acceded to the English throne he had 

already “‘ threaded his way through a 
maze of troubles.” 


ISTORIANS, FOR THE MOST PART, have 
H = been charitable to King James VI 

and I. Nor has popular memory. He 
comes down to us faintly ridiculous, inflated 
with such alien ideas as that of the Divine Right 
of Kings, and bearing the cruel title of the 
‘“Wisest Fool in Christendom.” By com- 
parison with his glorious predecessor, Queen 
Elizabeth, and with his dignified and tragic son, 
he may seem a shuffling, unattractive man, and 
a thoroughly incompetent king. 

The older view is now no longer accepted 
that all was going smoothly in England until 
the Union of the Crowns in 1603. The prob- 
lems that became acute during James’s reign 
in London existed before his accession, and 
were already noticeable in the last decade of 
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the Tudor dynasty. But, the historians go on 
to say, James’s personal policies made matters 
worse. They do not, however, sufficiently stress 
that the troubles of his English rule were by no 
means all of his own making. The simmering 
discontents of the late Elizabethan period had 
been held in check out of reverence for the 
aging Queen. James, a man in the prime of life 
—he was thirty-seven in 1603—could expect 
no such forbearance. Furthermore, James was 
a Scot, a member of a nation for which the 
English had considerable contempt. 

Soon after James crossed the border, 
London was swarming with Scots, poor, proud, 
quarrelsome and ambitious, men such as the 
hero of The Fortunes of Nigel, though generally 
less honest and less dense than he. This 
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““ A most successful monarch”; JAMES, aged twenty- 


nine in 1595 


natural immigration did not add to James’s 
popularity in his southern kingdom. His 
attitude to the questions at issue between him 
and his new subjects was seldom appreciated 
by them at the time, and has frequently been 
misunderstood since. It was an attitude deter- 
mined by his experience in Scotland, where 
almost since the year of his birth he had been 
king. 

The most important fact about James’s rule 
in Scotland is that it was successful—he was 
the most successful Scottish monarch since 
James I, perhaps even since the Bruce. The 
great King Robert, in assuring the independence 
of his country, left a fearful legacy to his des- 
cendants, in the shape of a nobility that was far 
more powerful than the Crown. Even a single 
nobleman, such as the Earl of Douglas in the 
early fifteenth century, could sometimes com- 
mand, through his family connections, larger 
military resources than the king. This situation 
was aggravated by the chronic warfare with 
England and by the domestic misfortunes of the 
Stewarts—every Scottish ruler of the fifteenth 


and sixteenth centuries, without exception 
succeeded to the throne as a minor, and th 
minorities were often, as in James’s own case 
of considerable duration. Naturally the aris 
tocracy took advantage of these minorities stil 
further to strengthen its position. James, whe: 
he came of age, was faced with this urgent 
problem, and by 1603, if he had not completely 
broken the power of his turbulent nobles, he at 
least had them well under control. 

The most striking example of James’s 
success in this particular task was his triumph 
over Bothwell. Francis Stewart, Earl of Both- 
well, was the king’s close cousin. His father was 
an illegitimate half-brother of Mary Queen of 
Scots; his mother was the sister of Mary’s 
third husband. The nephew inherited all of his 
uncle’s unpleasant characteristics, and especially 
his propensity to violence. But he was also 
handsome and glib, and for a time James had a 
liking for him. His murder of Davy Hume, 
whom he “ hewed all to pieces ” because he was 
at odds with Hume’s brother over some 
property, was overlooked; so was his killing 
of Sir William Stewart, the younger brother of 
a former favourite of James’s. He was even 
forgiven for associating with the Catholic Earls 
of Huntly and Errol in their abortive uprising 
of 1589; and, when James sailed to Denmark to 
seek his bride later in that year, he left Bothwell 
in a position of some importance in the 
government. 

Shortly after James’s return, however, 
Bothwell was accused of a crime which James 
would not forgive—namely, that of dealing 
with witches against the king’s life. Bothwell 
indignantly denied this charge, and accused 
James’s chief minister, the Chancellor Maitland 
of Thirlestane, of poisoning the king’s mind 
against him. The charge against Bothwell may 
have been false; even if true, it would have been 
difficult to prove. But the earl would not 
await trial. He escaped from Edinburgh Castle 
and began a series of “ raids ” upon the king’s 
person. He would collect his feudal followers, 
mainly border ruffians who made their living 
by raiding in England; he would ally himself 
with other malcontents and invade the king’s 
palace with fire and sword. Bothwell had no 
discernible policy; he strove for no principle— 
unless the indefeasible right of the aristocracy 
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to overawe the king by violence is considered 
a principle. 

For more than two years James lived in 
mortal dread of the erratic earl. He had no 
money to pay a bodyguard. He could not call 
in the Catholic party against Bothwell; for, 
shortly after the first of Bothwell’s raids, the 
leader of the Catholic party, the Earl of Huntly, 
murdered the Earl of Moray, with whom he was 
at feud. Popular opinion was outraged. 
Furthermore, some ten months after this crime, 
Huntly was detected in treasonable correspond- 
ence with Spain. Clearly, therefore, James 
could not count upon the Catholics. No more 
could he call on the Presbyterians. They had 
idolized Moray and were angered by James’s 
forbearance in respect of Huntly—indeed, it 
was rumoured that James and Maitland had 
connived at Moray’s murder. So the Presby- 
terians adopted Bothwell; to them he was a 
“sanctified plague,” sent by the Lord to 
chastise his “ sillie vassal” King James. Even 
the English were of no help. As James com- 
plained in his letters to Queen Elizabeth, when- 
ever he was briefly able to make Scotland too 
hot for Bothwell, the earl slipped across the 
frontier into England, where, evidently, he 
spent a good deal of time at the race course. 
The complaint was justified. Elizabeth, despite 
her protestations to the contrary, was helping 
Bothwell for her own purposes. 

Yet in time James threaded his way through 
this maze of troubles. He decided to strike 
against the Catholic earls; this won him the 
support both of the kirk and of England. 
Elizabeth dropped Bothwell, and the earl, 
unable to find help elsewhere, now joined with 
the Catholics. This move irrevocably cost him 
the friendship of the kirk, which, under James’s 
prodding, finally agreed to excommunicate 
him. The upshot was that, by 1595, Bothwell 
was driven into exile, along with the Catholic 
earls. The latter eventually returned, on condi- 
tion that they made their peace with the kirk; 
but Bothwell died miserably in exile. After 
1595 James was to be troubled no more by 
personal assault and armed rebellion on the 
part of his nobility, if we except the curious 
Gowrie conspiracy, whichis really a unique affair. 

James’s triumph over his nobility was due to 
two principal reasons. In the first place, he 
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fought no foreign wars, and therefore was not 
obliged to make concessions to his nobles in 
return for military support. Furthermore, save 
in exceptional cases, his nobles could not look 
south of the Tweed for gold and armed aid, 
as they had done in the days of his mother and 
grandfather. For the most part, Elizabeth pre- 
ferred to deal directly with James himself; 
and, in fact, the sum of English financial aid to 
James was considerable—on an average, £3,000 
sterling per year from 1586 onwards—although 
by no means enough for the chronically im- 
pecunious Scottish government. 

In the second place, the nobility, while still 
the most important single class in Scottish 
society, was no longer the only important class, 
as it had been earlier in the sixteenth century. 
By the 1590s the kirk was a powerful organiza- 
tion which, if it disagreed with much of James’s 
policy, also disapproved of the nobility, among 
whom there were many Roman Catholics and 
very few “ choice professors.” More important, 
perhaps, was the rise of the lairds, on whom 
James relied heavily for the conduct of the 
routine business of government. This depend- 
ence upon the lairds was a part of the policy of 
Chancellor Maitland, himself a member of this 
class; and it explains why the Scottish aris- 
tocracy so deeply hated him. As Bothwell put 
it, this ‘“ puddock-stool of a night” was 
occupying the place of the “ ancient cedars ”— 
their places, that is, as born advisers of the 
king. A large proportion of the lairds, and 
especially those living in central Scotland, 
supported James’s efforts to keep his aristocracy 
in check. 

It is not hard to understand why a man who 
had emerged successfully from such a struggle 
as this should have an exalted idea of the powers 
belonging to a king. Equally important in 
forming James’s opinions on this subject were 
his relations with the kirk. James was a learned 
man, and, as is well known, his chief intel- 
lectual interest was theology. This had been 
instilled in him very early by his tutor, the 
celebrated humanist George Buchanan, to 
whose efforts James rightly ascribed his own 
command of Latin, though in person he 
intensely disliked him. He also disliked 
Buchanan’s views on the power of kings in 
Scotland—views which reflected the traditional 
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JAMES STUART, Earl of Moray (1531-1570); Regent, 
uncle of the King, and Protestant champion 


Scottish constitutional doctrine worked out 
long before the Reformation. This doctrine, 
with its emphasis on the limitations on the 
royal power, left the door open to the theo- 
cratic claims of Genevan polity. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the issue 
between king and kirk was this: was the king to 
rule unchecked—or at least unchecked by the 
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kirk—and be able to dictate Church policy, a: 
Tudor sovereigns did, or was the kirk, through 
its mouthpieces, the “inspired” ministers ir 
the pulpit, to dictate to the king, not only or 
religious questions but on secular matters a: 
well ? In practice, the struggle was fought out 
over two distinct questions: were there to be 
bishops in Scotland ? and, could a minister be 
held accountable in the king’s court for what 
he said in the pulpit ? 

In the view of Andrew Melville and the 
other champions of the kirk, the office of bishop 
was unscriptural and simply opened a path by 
which secular influences and corruption might 
enter the Church. Whatever the merits of the 
scriptural question, there is no doubt that 
Melville was correct on the second point. The 
pre-Reformation episcopate had been scanda- 
lous in the extreme, and its successor was 
equally bad in a different way. The Earl of 
Morton, who was Regent for James in the 
1570s, had appointed bishops who, in return 
for a small part of the revenue of their bishop- 
rics, passed over the rest to the government— 
or, more explicitly, to Morton. These bishops 
were the “tulchan” bishops, so called from 
the mock calf, or tulchan, used to make cows 
give milk. The Presbyterian party fought 
violently against this episcopate, and in 1580, 
after Morton’s fall from power, passed a 
resolution in the annual General Assembly of 
the kirk condemning and abolishing epis- 
copacy. The resolution had no immediate 
effect, but the position of the dominant party 
in the kirk was made abundantly clear. 

James, for his part, meant to control the 
kirk as he meant to control his nobility, and 
to achieve this end the office of bishop was 
essential to him. His true opinions were 
revealed by the legislation of 1584, which 
Presbyterian historians have labelled the “Black 
Acts.” These specifically established epis- 
copacy. From this position, however, James 
had steadily to retreat in the next ten years. 
From financial necessity the temporal property 
of the bishops was annexed to the Crown in 
1587, a measure that destroyed the economic 
basis of episcopacy and, incidentally, added 
little to the king’s purse. Then, in 1592, in the 
middle of the long-drawn-out crisis over 
Bothwell and Huntly, James found it expedient 
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to assent to the so-called “‘ Golden Act,” which 
abolished episcopacy and legalized the Pres- 
byterian system. This, however, was simply a 
strategic retreat; the king was in no way con- 
verted to the policy of Andrew Melville—as 
became evident after he had got the upper hand 
of Bothwell and Huntly. Within three years, 
he was triumphant also over the kirk. The 
crisis arose not on the matter of episcopacy, 
but on the question of jurisdiction. 

The issue of jurisdiction had been raised 
very clearly in 1584. In that year Andrew 
Melville was summoned before the privy 
council to answer for a seditious sermon in 
which he implied that the king was going the 
way of his ancestor James III, who had sur- 
rounded himself with incompetent and un- 
popular favourites, and who consequently fell 
victim to a successful rebellion. Melville denied 
that the sermon was seditious; much more 
important, he denied the competence of the 
privy council to sit in judgment upon him. He 
maintained that accusations based on anything 
he said in the pulpit must be tried in the first 
instance by an ecclesiastical court. It was a 
foregone conclusion, of course, that such a 
court, made up of the offending minister’s col- 
leagues, would never find him guilty. It meant 
untrammelled licence for the preachers to say 
whatever they liked. 

James, naturally, refused to admit Melville’s 
claim, and one of the “ Black Acts ” of that 
same year, 1584, stated that to deny the royal 
jurisdiction in such cases was treasonable. 
From this position James would not recede. 
Occasionally in the next ten years a minister 
was punished for drawing too pithy a com- 
parison in the pulpit, but he _ generaliy 
apologized and was reinstated. The “ Golden 
Act” of' 1592, which temporarily destroyed 
episcopacy, said nothing about this question of 
jurisdiction. Then, in 1596, came the climax. 

As the year opened, the Presbyterian party 
had reason to fe 1 uneasy. James had appointed 
an eight-man committee, soon called the 
Octavians, to attempt to straighten out his 
finances; several of its members were suspected 
of Papistry. James had recently exiled Huntly 
and the other Catholic nobles, which pleased 
the kirk; but he had not confiscated their 
property, which their wives continued to enjoy 
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—and Lady Huntly was, in fact, in attendance 
at court. As time wore on, it became apparent 
that James was preparing to allow Huntly to 
return on certain conditions—for he was per- 
sonally fond of the rebellious earl. Andrew 
Melville burst unsummoned into a meeting of 
the Convention of Estates which was discussing 
this question, and accused everyone of “ high 
treason both against Christ and the king.” 
Two months later there was another scene 
between James and the irascible Melville. It 
was on this occasion that the latter caught James 
by the sleeve, called him ‘‘ God’s sillie vassal,” 
and summed up the Presbyterians’ views on the 
relations of Church and state as follows: 
“There are two kings and two kingdoms, in 
Scotland: there is Christ Jesus, and his king- 
dom the Kirk, whose subject King James the 
Sixth is, and of whose kingdom not a king, nor 
a head, nor a lord, but a member. And they 
whom Christ has called . . . (to) govern his 
spiritual kingdom have sufficient power .. . 
and authority so to do, . . . (what) no Christian 
king nor prince should control and discharge 
” Here spoke theocracy: James’s royalist 
theories were a logical development from his 
opposition to such clerical absolutism. 

At this point the question of jurisdiction was 
raised again, more sharply than ever before. 
David Black, minister at St. Andrews, by all 
accounts a rather intemperate man, preached 
a sermon in which he spoke of all kings as 
“ devil’s bairns ” and called Queen Elizabeth 
an atheist. The English ambassador com- 
plained, and Black was summoned before the 
privy council. He declined jurisdiction in 
writing, stating not only that he must be tried 
in the first instance by an ecclesiastical court, 
but also implying that the verdict of that court 
in such cases, being “ inspired,” was infallible. 
In this view he was supported by the Com- 
missioners of the General Assembly—a council 
of sixteen elected by the Assembly to look after 
the interests of the kirk between sessions of 
the Assembly. Black’s document was sent 
around to all the presbyteries of Scotland for 
signature. The privy council retaliated by 
declaring the council of sixteen illegal and 
ordering Biack to remove to northern Scotland. 
Tension mounted in Presbyterian Edinburgh, 
accompanied by fasts and sermons and rumours 











of a Catholic plot. The storm burst on 
Decemter 17th. On that day, while a preacher 
whipped up the passions of the mob with the 
story of Haman and Mordecai, an unruly 
*‘ deputation ” intruded itself on James with 
demands for the ouster of the Octavians. 
There was also a good deal of aimless confusion 
in the streets. James, who had so far been 
rather ineffectual in the crisis raised by Black, 
was now frightened and angry, and at last 
took decisive action. He withdrew from 
Edinburgh, carrying with him all the machinery 
of government, and ordering all non-residents 
to leave the offending town. The Edinburgh 
merchants, fearing the loss of court business, 
panicked, and the town humbly submitted to 
the king. With the collapse of Edinburgh went 
that of the Presbyterian cause. A clerical 
assembly at Perth early in1597, heavily attended 
by those moderates within the kirk who had 
hitherto been overborne by Andrew Melville 
and the other extremists, decided the con- 
troversial questions in the king’s favour. A few 
years later, the General Assembly was cowed 
into acquiescence in James’s proposal that 
bishops be re-established to represent the 
interests of the kirk in Parliament. As one 
Scottish historian put it, ““ James had grasped 
his nettle, and it had crumpled harmless in his 
hand.” 

All this goes far to explain James’s attitude 
to English puritanism. In the sober-minded 
divines who assembled at Hampton Court in 
answer to his summons in 1604, James mis- 
takenly thought he saw a collection of Andrew 
Melvilles and David Blacks. His suspicions 
were confirmed when the chief puritan spokes- 
man let slip the fatal word synod. “ If you aim 
at a Scottish Presbytery,” James cried, “ it 
agreeth as well with a monarchy as God and the 
Devil.” This sentence is often quoted as 
evidence of James’s petulance, and of his 
extravagant misreading of the English situation. 
It is, of course, true that, in 1604, few English 
puritans aimed at a Scottish presbytery. What 
has generally not been pointed out, however, is 
that James was speaking the simple truth: 
Scottish presbyterianism and monarchy by 
divine right were utterly imcompatible. Hence 
James’s belief that his English puritans must 
conform or be harried out of the land. 






If the king’s attitude toward the puritans 
earned him considerable unpopularity in 
England, so too did his seeming softness toward 
Catholics, and toward the national enemy, 
Spain. James’s attitude toward the Catholics 
was complex and widely misunderstood, both 
at the time and since. Doctrinally he had no 
sympathy for Catholics, but as individuals he 
often liked them. His cousin, Esmé Stewart, 
Duke of Lennox, of whom James, as a boy of 
fourteen, had been passionately fond, was a 
Catholic, although he allowed himself for 
political reasons to be “converted” by his 
royal cousin. The Earl of Huntly, already 
mentioned, was very close to James, who 
arranged a marriage for him with one of Esmé’s 
daughters. Huntly had a Jesuit uncle who 
flitted back and forth between Scotland and 
the continent; James occasionally engaged in 
debate with this man, and admired his intellect. 
Finally, sometime towards the end of the 
century, James’s Queen, Anne of Denmark, 
became a Catholic without any diminution of 
James’s affection for her. 

James would not make any effort to eliminate 
Catholicism in Scotland. It would, in any case, 
have been a task beyond his powers, since 
Catholicism was strongest in those border and 
highland areas. where royal authority was 
weakest. But for James the existence of a 
Catholic party in Scotland was a positive 
advantage. Domestically it formed an indis- 
pensable counterbalance to the pretensions of 
the Presbyterian extremists. Moreover, the 
Catholics were useful to the king in his relations 
with other powers. James’s prime object in 
foreign policy was to succeed Elizabeth on the 
English throne. This meant being a Protestant, 
and being friendly to England, and to this policy 
James steadily adhered after 1586, even accept- 
ing Elizabeth’s execution of his mother. But 
no one could tell when Elizabeth would die. 
Circumstances might be such, at the crucial 
moment, as to render Catholic help, or at least 
Catholic neutrality, indispensable. So James 
never declared war on Spain during the years of 
England’s struggle with Philip II. He refrained, 
until it was absolutely necessary, from punish- 
ing his own Catholic lords for their frequently 
rebellious and treasonable behaviour, and then 
he let them off lightly. He would not persecute, 
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JAMES VI, aged sixteen months, praying before the monument to his murdered father, HENRY, Earl of Darnley. 
On the right, Darnley’s parents and their younger son. Painting by Levinus Venetianus, now at Goodwood 


as the kirk wished him to do; he connived at 
the non-enforcement of anti-Catholic legislation. 
By such tactics he kept in the good graces of the 
continental Catholics, particularly those who 
disliked, for one reason or another, the claims 
of Philip of Spain to the English throne. In the 
later 1590s he was even in touch, very un- 
officially, with the Pope. The result was that 
both inside and outside England in 1603 most 
Catholics were inclined to welcome James as 
king, or at least not to resist him. His was a 
brilliantly successful policy; it was a major 
factor in the smoothness of the transition 
between the Tudor and Stewart dynasties. 

In his foreign policy James had concentrated 
on the succession problem to the exclusion of 
all others, so that, after 1603, he had no very 
settled principles on which to act, save for a 
firm belief in the blessings of peace. He put 
an end to the war with Spain in 1604, and there- 
after clung to his conviction that peace was best 


for his kingdoms, even in a difficult “ cold 
war” period. Hence his friendliness with 
Spain. Unfortunately, on the European con- 
tinent real war broke out; James was forced 
into a policy of desperate shifts and, finally, 
in his last years, into a war he did not want. 
It was unfortunate that this man of peace had 
to live in such a time, and doubly unfortunate 
for his standing with posterity that his policy 
should have failed. But this failure does not 
mean that his policy was unwise. It is more 
than doubtful, to say the least, that Britain 
would have profited as much from the great 
war for which Parliament and the puritans 
from time to time clamoured, as she did from 
the twenty years of “ inglorious ” peace pro- 
vided by James. James’s reign offers a superb 
illustration of the foolishness of the belief that 
the people are always peace-loving, and that 
only governments are warlike. 

With respect to that further subject of 
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JAMES DOUGLAS, Earl of Morton, Regent 1572-78; executed 1581 


contention between James and his English 
subjects, finance, little need be said. Before 
1603 James was chronically hard up; but he 
was always as extravagant as his limited means 
allowed him to be. Failing cash, which he 
seldom had, he gave away property—the 
property of the Crown, of the Church (annexed 
to the Crown in 1587), or of forfeited nobles 
such as Bothwell. The privy council, driven 
nearly frantic by the king’s misplaced gene- 
ro ity, did their best to limit it—as, for example, 
by the enactment of 1590 that no document 
respecting Crown property was to be valid 
without the signatures of four specified 
councillors—but to little avail. James’s chief 
ministers, with the exception of the brilliant 
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Lord Menmure, knew little about finance, and 
in many cases were themselves grasping. The 
Octavians made a promising beginning, but 
they did not remain in office long. The result 
was financial chaos and a more or less hand-to- 
mouth existence for the government. England 
was regarded by James as limitlessly wealthy— 
and so it was, by comparison with his own 
poverty-stricken realm. After 1603, therefore, 
James simply indulged his most un-Scottish 
extravagance, with results that are well known. 

The focus of the opposition of James’s 
English subjects to his policies was found in 
Parliament, an institution whose place in the 
structure of the English government James did 
not understand, and whose claims he ridiculed. 











is opposition to Parliamentary pretensions 
irose largely from his theories of divine right; 
but it was also in part due to his experience with 
Scottish Parliaments. The Scottish Parliament 
was a weak and ineffective organization. It 
was unicameral, and represented four groups: 
the Church, the nobility, the royal burghs 
i.e., certain specified towns with considerable 
commercial privileges and _ corresponding 
obligations), and, after 1587, in keeping with 
James’s and Chancellor Maitland’s policy of 
depressing the power of the nobility, the lairds. 
The unique feature of the Scottish Parliament 
was the committee known as the Lords of the 
Articles. This committee consisted of an equal 
number of members of each estate (generally 
eight), and of royal officials, who, by contrast 
with England, sat in Parliament by virtue of 
their offices. The committee was chosen at the 
opening of Parliament, drew up all the legis- 
lation proposed, and presented the results of its 
labours to be accepted by the full house on the 
last day of session. Since the personnel of the 
committee was determined by the king, this 
meant that the Scottish Parliament had no 
independent life of its own, but was simply a 
rubber stamp for the government in power. 
James himself rendered the Parliament even 
more impotent than before, by evolving the 
theory that Parliament was not current, and 
therefore could not meet, during the life of the 
all-powerful committee. His experience in 
dealing with this subservient and helpless body 
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was of no use in fitting him to confront a House 
of Commons which Elizabeth and Burghley 
had often found difficult to control. 

This, then, was the background of the man 
whom Robert Carey saluted as king of England, 
France, and Ireland on that March night in 
1603. That must have been the happiest 
moment of James’s life; he had achieved the 
summit of his ambitions. He had put his own 
house in order: his nobility was docile, and the 
preachers were cowed. Scotland could hence- 
forth be governed from London by the pen, as 
he later observed. What was there left for him 
to do, save to make peace throughout Europe, 
and to enjoy his new Crown ? There were no 
Bothwells in England, and the English epis- 
copate could deal with any Andrew Melvilles 
who appeared. Nothing in his Scottish experi- 
ence had prepared James for an Edward Coke, 
or for that obstinate group of country gentle- 
men which deplored his extravagance, sus- 
pected his pacifism, misunderstood and opposed 
his religious policy, and understood only too 
well, and rejected, his theories of divine right. 
Yet James, merely by his existence, had brought 
England and Scotland together, and thus done 
both countries a great service. Because he was 
pliable, and gave way when necessary, the 
position of the monarchy was by no means 
hopeless at the time of his death. It was the 


folly of Charles the Martyr, not that of the 
wisest fool in Christendom, that proved the ruin 
of the Stewart line. 








By I. D. LLOYD-JONES 


The Mormons in Americar 


HEN MARK TWAIN SAID OF THE 

Mormons, “ Their religion is singular 

but their wives are plural ” he expres- 
sed the sum of what is generally known about 
them. Yet the story of the “ Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints’ deserves to be 
better known. It illuminates one side of the 
development of a pioneer society, and forms a 
commentary upon many of the main themes of 
American history. 

The church was born early in the 1830’s 
—a decade in which the rise of many strange 
sects reflected the desire of the new, rootless 
society of the American frontier (and of the 
industrial proletariat in Britain) for some sense 
of purpose in life and some sense of com- 
munity in this vale of tears. The intellectual 
nostrums of the Utopian Socialists were often 
strangely mixed in these sects with the popular 
myths and superstitions of the illiterate. Thus 
the church which Joseph Smith founded, with 
its tales of golden tablets and magic stones, 
with its Book of Mormon—an obscure hotch- 
potch of false history and ill-assoit2d ideas, 
written in Authorized Version English—was 
first established in a small communistic society 
at Kirtland, Ohio, incorporating many of 
Robert Owen’s ideas. What made Mormonism 
sO attractive in a turbulent society, in which 
few institutions were fitted to survive, was 
Smith’s magnetic leadership and his claim to 
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infallibility through direct converse with the 
Almighty. He confirmed the popular belief 
that the signs of the times pointed to the 
imminence of the end, and proclaimed the 
formation of a society exclusively fit to receive 
the Messiah on His return. In the language of 
the sect, the Saints—as the Mormons called 
themselves in distinction from the unregenerate 
Gentiles—were to be “ gathered to Zion.” 
The early history of the Mormons is the 
story of their wanderings in search of Zion. 
From Ohio they moved in 1831 to Missouri. 
When, two years later, the leaders were tarred 
and feathered by contemptuous Gentiles, the 
community of 12,000 moved on; but again in 
1836 their neighbours complained of their 
exclusiveness, their opposition to slavery, and 
their belief that the Indians were a part of God’s 
chosen people, destined to inherit the land in 
common with themselves. They were some- 
what discredited by the collapse of Smith’s 
preposterous Safety Anti-Banking Society dur- 
ing the nation-wide financial panic of 1837; 
and, although they had moved to an isolated 
part of the state, in 1838 the militia expelled 
them. When, in 1840, Smith summoned the 
Saints to build the New Jerusalem at Nauvoo 
in Illinois, the population increased in a few 
months from 5,000 to 20,000, and it became 
the largest town in the state. Mormon solidarity 
as a voting block enabled Smith to bargain with 








Belteving that the end of the world was 
at hand, and anxious to build a new 
society, fitted to receive the Messtah 
on His return, the founding fathers of 
the Mormon Church began their heroic 
migration early in the eighteen-thirties. 
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the Whigs and Democrats and obtain a city 
charter which in effect made Nauvoo an in- 
dependent theocracy. Smith had the audacity 
to stand as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1844. By then he had dlready 
accumulated the offices of Mayor, chief-justice, 
president of Nauvoo university, Lt.-general of 
Nauvoo Legion, and Head of the Mormon 
Church besides his work as a real-estate 
speculator, political “ boss” and rumoured 
husband of twenty-eight “ celestial wives.” 
His personal ambition and authoritarianism, 
together with these first rumours of polygamy, 
caused much discontent and even apostasy 
among the Saints. 

Mormonism would probably have died an 
early death at this stage had it not been for the 
death of the Prophet himself—murdered in 
gaol by a Gentile mob. Invigorated by the 
renewal of persecution, the Saints sang: 


** Praise to his name, he died as a martyr! 
Honoured and blest be his ever great name! 
Long shall his blood which was shed by assassins 
Stain Illinois, while the earth lauds his fame. 
Great is his glory and endless his priesthood, 
Ever and ever the keys he will hold; 

Faithful and true he will enter his kingdom 
Crowned in the midst of the Prophets of old. 
Sacrifice brings forth the blessings of heaven; 
Earth must atone for the blood of that man; 
Wake up the world for the conflict of justice, 
Millions shall know ‘brother Joseph’ again! ” 


Whereas Smith had been, at his best, a 


‘“* Anything but a religious fanatic,’ BRIGHAM YOUNG 
(1801-1877) “ knew how to make use of the fanaticism 
of others and direct it to great ends ”’ 
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From “ Route from Liverpool to Great Salt Lake City,"’ by F. Piercy, 1855 


Mormon Pioneers crossing the Missouri River 


highly emotional idealist with a superb knack 
for showmanship, Brigham Young, his suc- 
cessor, impressed contemporaries “ as anything 
but a religious fanatic. . . . But he knew how to 
make use of the fanaticism of others and direct 
it to great ends.” Almost immediately he 
called the Saints to move West again. In spite 
of their prosperity at Nauvoo, they seemed to 
rejoice to be on the move, proclaiming: 

We'll burst off all our fetters and break the Gentile 

tte it has beset us: but how it shall be broke; 

No more shall Jacob bow his neck; 


Henceforth he shall be great and free. 
In Upper California, O! that’s the land for me.” 


The amazing trek across the desert that now 


began was minutely planned and executed wit! 
a discipline that owed something to the experi 
ence gained in raising and commanding 
Mormon battalion in the Mexican war, bu 
more to the religious virtues of faith anc 
obedience. The van of the expedition crosse: 
the Mississippi in February 1846 and weni 
ahead to lay out settlements and sow seed t 
ripen in time for the main parties. When the 
time came to establish winter quarters most of 
the population had reached the vicinity of the 
present city of Omaha, in Nebraska. Here, in 
the camp of Israel, the lessons learnt from this 
first stage in the migration of a city were drawn 
upon to transform the ske’eton organization of 
Smith’s church into a complex patriarchal 
hierarchy. The people were divided into twelve 
“tribes,” each under the authority of one of 
the original leaders, or Apostles, of the Church. 
It was in these large, nomadic and patriarchal 
groups that polygamy was first openly 
practised. 

On July 24th, 1847, “after travelling six 
miles through a deep ravine ending with a 
canyon,” writes Apostle Woodford, ‘‘ we came 
in full view of the valley of the Great Salt Lake; 
the land of promise, held in reserve by God, as a 
resting place for his Saints.” Inaugurating the 
settlement in this vast valley surrounded by 
mountains, Brigham Young announced:— 
“A man may live here with us and worship 
what God he pleases, but he must not blas- 
pheme the God of Israel nor damn old Jo Smith 
. . . or we will salt him down in the lake. We 
do not intend to have any trade or commerce 
with the Gentile world, and will live free and 
independent, untrammelled by any of their 
detestable customs and practices.” By the end 
of the year more than 2,000 Mormons, with 
their animals and provisions, had trekked the 
thousand miles from the Missouri to Salt Lake 
City. There the land was divided among heads 
of families without any of the evils attendant 
upon money transactions, land speculation, and 
chicanery. The whole community co-operated 
in building canals to irrigate the desert land. 
As the first crop was ripening, a plague of 
crickets arrived and the community was only 
saved from disaster by the sudden appearance 
of a flock of sea-gulls who devoured the 
crickets. This seemed a miracle to the settlers 

















nd a sign that “the desert shall rejoice and 
‘lossom as the rose.” 

By 1848 the population of Salt Lake City 
yas over 5,000 and Young began to organize 
he colonization of settlements in outlying 
alleys. He made obedience to the commands 
‘f the church in these matters essential for 
alvation. Thus personnel were carefully 
elected for the settlements, and performed 
heir co-operative tasks under the supervision 
of Bishops remarkable as much for their prac- 
tical as for their spiritual qualities. In order 
to overcome the shortage of population which 
was at the root of most of the problems of the 
pioneer society, and to implement the Church’s 
mission to gather the Saints to Zion, the Per- 
petual Emigrating Fund was started in 1849. 
This organization supervised the Saints’ pre- 
parations for leaving their homes. It chartered 
ships (converts had been coming from Europe 
since 1840) and trains, and organized handcart 
and wagon convoys for crossing the plains, 
besides operating a banking and credit service 
for the emigrants. During the forty years of its 
existence, the P.E.F. transported 80,000 persons 
to Utah; and only one disastrous episode mar- 
red its records. In 1850, when some handcart 
parties were late in leaving Iowa city for the 
journey across the plains, over 300 died from 
cold and hunger. 

It is clear that for Brigham Young that 
institution which is generally supposed to be 
the core of Mormonism—polygamy—was 
primarily another way of overcoming the 
population shortage and absorbing the surplus 
of women in an environment unsuited to the 
lone and godly female. It is true that Smith is 
said to have received a “ revelation” on the 
subject in 1843, and by the time of the exodus 
a few of the elders were openly practising 
polygamy. But it was not until 1852 that Smith’s 
revelation was presented to the Church and 
publicly accepted as a duty by all who could 
afford it. It was then that the strange theology 
surrounding “ celestial marriage ” took shape. 
But it is impossible here to examine that bizarre 
mixture of ideas from primitive Judaism and 
nineteenth-century progressive materialism. 
The unromantic light in which, in practice, 
polygamy was seen is evident from a report in 
a paper in 1873: 


“ce 
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Picture 


A Store in newly founded Salt Lake City, 
about 1857 


** A gentleman came forward and presented a 
specimen of the practical results of one branch 
of co-operation very peculiar to Utah. .. . This 
was a boy which the father stated was the roth 
child of its mother and the 44th born to him since 
he was 40 years old. Such co-operation is hard to 
beat, and is worthy the imitation of good men and 
women everywhere.”’ 


The population was nearly 30,000 by 1852, 
which was also the year in which the massive 
granite Mormon Temple was begun. Aldous 
Huxley has called this the “‘ Chartres of the 
desert ”’ because it is a monument to the faith, 
heroic sacrifices and great energy of the people 
who built it with only the most primitive aids 
to their manual labour. 








Not all the settlers were able to stand the 
hard fare, tempered only by songs and sermons, 
which Young gave them. When, after the very 
| severe winter of 1848, the first of the gold rush 
prospectors began passing through to California 
| the weaker brethren went with them. It was 
probably this Gentile intrusion that deter- 
mined Young to petition Congress for statehood. 
The Mormons elected their own legislature 
by universal suffrage and assumed all the 
apparatus of a state. But in 1850 Congress only 
recognized the Territorial status of Utah. This 
meant control by Federal officials, though 
Young was appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory. There was continual friction between 
Mormon and Federal authorities which reached 
a crisis in 1857 when a party of 120 Gentiles 
were killed by Mormons and Indians. The 
Church disclaimed responsibility. But as a 
result of this incident, and the resignation of 
vet another of the Federal judges, who com- 
plained that their offices were a mockery, 
President Buchanan sent the army to “ subdue ” 
the Mormons. This rekindled their sense of 
destiny as a “peculiar people” striving to 
create a community apart from the world. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG, second from left, and fellow Apostles: “‘ A man may live here with us and worship 
what God he pleases, but he must not blaspheme the God of Israel nor damn old Fo Smith...” 


“If Uncle Sam’s determined 
On his very foolish plan, 
The Lord will fight our battles 
And we’ll help him all we can. 


If what they now propose to do 
Should ever come to pass, 

We'll burn up every inch of wood 
And every blade of grass. 


We'll throw down all our houses, 
Every soul shall emigrate. 

And we’ll organize ourselves 
Into a roving mountain State.” 


This second exodus caught the imagination 
of the newspaper public. The Times pointed 
out “‘ There is much that is noble in their 
delusions. They step into the Great Basin with 
as much reliance on their leaders as the de- 
scendants of Jacob felt when they stepped into 
the Red Sea...” And the New York Times 
added, “ There can be no question that this 
voluntary abandonment by 40,000 people of 
homes created by wonderful industry demands 
our admiration.” In the end a compromise was 
reached. The army was unable to survive 
Young’s scorched earth tactics and retired to a 
camp overlooking the valley, where it remained 
until the civil war. The Saints returned to their 

















eserted homes. But Young continued his 
olicy of non-co-operation. Its effectiveness 
d Lincoln to appeal over the head of the 
ominal, Gentile, Governor to Brigham Young 
yr forces to guard the telegraph and overland 
rail service during the civil war. During the 
var the Mormons condemned the policy of the 
south, saying that they wished to redress their 
rievances within the Union, rather than 
emain outside it. In return for their loyalty 
incoln refused to enforce the first anti- 
polygamy bill, passed in 1862. 
In the struggle to infiltrate the Mormon 
tronghold it was the commander of the occupa- 


tion army, Gen. Connor, who saw that the only 


way to break the power of the Saints was to 
attract hordes of Gentiles by opening up the 
mines, which Young had forbidden the Mor- 
mons to work. Young had foreseen that this 
would bring all the temptations and evils of an 
industrial civilization. When, in 1869, the 
isolation of Mormondom was ended for ever by 
the arrival of the trans-continental railroad, he 
used his position as chief contractor for the 
Utah section of the line to employ Mormons 
and ensure that the terminal town—described 
as “ Hell on wheels ”—did not come too near 
the Saints. 

The first of the problems that the railway 
era brought was trouble with ‘“‘ homesteaders.” 
As the Indians had only been officially removed 
to a Reserve in 1868, the Mormons had been 
“ squatting ” on their lands and now the “ land- 
jumpers ” were sometimes able to secure the 
legal titles before the Mormon occupiers. 
Mormon desire for more and more land had 
been responsible for the deterioration in their 
relations with the Indians, which had at first 
been good—based upon a common sympathy 
in persecution and their belief that the Indians 
were descendants of one of the original tribes 
of Israel. Young’s injunction: “If a white 
man steals, shoot him. If a red man steals, 
teach him better” typifies the generally paternal 
attitude of the Mormons. But by 1870 land 
hunger was driving Mormons into Wyoming 
and Idaho, and by 1875 their settlements 
extended over the Colorado river into Arizona. 

In face of the combined threat of Gentile 
industrial interference and Mormon land 
hunger, Young began a campaign to harness 


the new forces to the needs of the Church while 
preserving the Mormon way of life. The tradi- 
tion of co-operation which had successfully 
established a newspaper, a telegraph company 
and a stock company, and experimented with 
ventures in wine, cotton, silk and iron, was now 
extended to trade and commerce. The Zion 
Mercantile Co-operative Institution was formed 
by an amalgamation of numerous Mormon 
concerns to wage economic war upon Gentile 
“ big-business.” The United Order of Enoch— 
one of Smith’s social theories, reflecting the 
influence of the Utopian Socialists in its con- 
ception of private property as a stewardship for 
the whole community—was resuscitated. In 
small settlements it was successful for a time 
and the people owned in common the sawmill, 
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Hand maidens of “‘ Polygamic Theocracy ”’: Mormon 
wives about 1869 
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Picture Post Library 
TIMOTHY ALGERNON FRAZER, 
about 1858 


Mormon’ Notable: 


tannery and store—even, in some villages, lived 
together with everything except clothing in 
common. For a time the United Crder and 
Z.M.C.I. system flourished, but between 1880- 
go it began to decline relative to the growth of 
normal competitive Mormon and Gentile 
businesses. 

At the same time the Gentiles in Utah seized 
upon the anti-polygamy campaign as the most 
effective way to break Mormon control of the 
political and social life of the territory. What 
was a moral issue for the churches to debate in 
the East became in Utah the long story of 
vindictive persecution and stubborn resistance. 
In this struggle Mormon and Gentile, Repub- 
lican and Democrat, Federal and State interests 
intertwined to form a classic example of the 
complexity of American pressure-group politics. 
The legal arguments for and against anti- 
polygamy legislation require a detailed know- 
ledge of the American Constitution, but the 
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heart of the matter was stated in 1871, whe 

Young (who had forty wives) was charged wit 

“lascivious cohabitation ” and the judge saic 

“ The real title of this case is Federal Authorit 

v. Polygamic Theocracy. The U.S. govern 
ment finds within its jurisdiction anothe 
government—claiming to come from God- 

an imperium in imperio whose policy anc 
practice, in grave particulars are at variance wit! 
its own. . . . A system is on trial with Brighan 
Young.” The case itself was never settlec 
owing to disputes about legality and procedure 
and it was not until 1882 that an effective anti- 
polygamy bill reached the statute books. In 
the light of the unseemly “ office grab ” which 
the Gentiles at once made, it is interesting to 
note that Southern politicians in Congress had 
opposed this legislation on the grounds that it 
was a repetition of the “ carpetbagging ” they 
had resented in the era of “‘ Reconstruction.” 

The perseverance of the Saints, their support 
for one another in eluding deputies and 
organizing an “‘ underground railroad,” forced 
Congress to harsh measures in 1887, which 
abolished the P.E.F., the Nauvoo Legion and 
female suffrage—this last depriving the Mor- 
mons of about 10,000 votes. The Church was 
dissolved as a corporation so that all its property 
—except places of worship—fell into govern- 
ment hands. 

Brigham Young had died in 1877. His suc- 
cessor, Taylor, continued the struggle and was 
exiled. But in 1890 the new President of the 
Church, Wilford Woodruff, advised the Saints 
to give up polygamy. Responsibility for this 
disobedience to the Divine command was laid 
upon the nation whose laws had forced this 
renunciation. The Church had surrendered to 
the ineluctable pressures of modern economic 
and political power. In 1896 Congress returned 
the escheated properties of the Church and 
Utah was at last granted Statehood. 

It is a suitable coincidence that the surrender 
of the Church and Utah’s admission to the 
Union should have.taken place in the years that 
saw the close of the classic era of the American 
frontier. Mormonism had always been a 
frontier religion, following the frontier from 
the borders of New York state, across the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri out to Utah. The 
people who were attracted to Mormonism were 
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cf the “ frontier mentality,” which, despising 
tie present order of things, rather than stay to 
srapple with society and be forced to an in- 
ritable compromise, prefers to build society 
1ew, independent of the past, in virgin lands. 
ut in the course of its struggles with man and 
ature, Mormonism had changed from an un- 
‘table, emotional sect—the typical product of 
ontier revivalism—to a remarkably sober, 
idustrious and disciplined community. What 
ad begun as the democratic protest of dis- 
lusioned men followed the normal course of a 
theocracy in becoming authoritarian. Brigham 
‘oung’s dictatorship was acceptable while there 
as a vital struggle to create a community. 
But by the third generation, when members by 
irth were beginning to outnumber converts, 
here was much opposition to Young’s rule— 
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especially to his more extravagant schemes, such 
as the creation of a Mormon alphabet. But for 
the anti-polygamy persecutions, these internal 
disagreements would probably have led to the 
disintegration of Mormonism in the face of 
modern industrial society. 

In 1890 a Gentile noted that “ there is here 
much more than the religious unity of ancient 
Israel. As a co-operative association Mor- 
monism has not its equal in the history of the 
world.” That judgment may still stand. 
Having lost some of the features which set it 
apart from the Gentile world, the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints remains today 
a remarkably close community, yet keenly 
evangelistic, and with wide. economic, social 
and cultural importance in the American 
mid-West. 


This is the Place: Utah,” by M. Whipple, Knopf, New York, 1945 


Dead Horse Point, 3,500 feet above the Colorado River 
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By GEOFFREY WHEELER 


URING THE SECOND HALF OF THE nine- 
De century the Russian conquest of 

Central Asia’ and the consolidation 
there of Russian power aroused a lively interest 
and much apprehension in the minds of western 
Statesmen and historians, and particularly 
among the British. The threat that the conquest 
was thought to hold over British India was 
greatly diminished by a number of subsequent 
events—the Russo-Japanese War, the 1914-18 
war, and finally the Russian Revolution—and 
interest accordingly subsided. After the end 
of the Russian Civil War in 1922, Soviet 
military designs on India were again spoken of; 
but fears of these, as well as of the more real 
menace of communist infiltration, were to a 
large extent allayed by the belief that the Soviet 
régime was economically and politically too 
heavily embarrassed to attempt any extension 
of its influence or territory. Even the later 
consolidation of Soviet political and economic 
control in Central Asia before and after the 
Second World War failed to excite much in- 
terest or alarm. 

The potentialities of Russian and Soviet 
control and development of Central Asia can 
only be understood against an historical back- 
ground. Unfortunately, the existing accounts 
of the history of Central Asia either before or 
since the coming of the Russians are far from 
satisfactory: contemporary Russian accounts 
are fragmentary and hard to obtain; because of 
the difficulties of travel and the paucity of 
official records, foreign accounts are incomplete 
and weighted with political considerations; 
Soviet accounts, moreover, although ostensibly 
the most complete and the best documented, 
are written from a Marxist standpoint, which 
involves representing the past in the way 


1 According to Soviet classification the term 
Central Asia only includes the republics of Uzbekis- 
tan, Turkmenistan, Kirgizia and Tajikistan, but for 
the purposes of this article it should be taken as also 
including Kazakhstan. 


The Russians 
in 
Central Asia 


' The economic and cultural transforma- 

tion of Russia’s vast possessions in 
Central Asia 1s still rapidly going 
forward. She began to enter this field 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 


thought most serviceable for the needs of the 
present. This last consideration renders the 
objective study of the history of an area like 
Central Asia especially important. Sustained 
interest in the history of European Russia, and 
the abundance of collateral sources, makes it 
unlikely that the facts there will get out of 
perspective; but a serious danger exists that in 
regard to Soviet Asia the Soviet version of the 
region’s history may be accepted as the authori- 
tative one. _ 

The aim of the present study is to consider 
the circumstances that preceded, attended and 
followed the conquest of Central Asia, and to 
examine some of the vicissitudes of Soviet 
historical writing about an area to which the 
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A Kazakh herdsman 
In spite of modernization, traditional 
dress 1s still worn 


present Russian régime attaches far greater 
importance than did its Tsarist predecessors. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the Russians first appeared on the north- 
western edge of the Kazakh Steppe, the popula- 
tion of Central Asia amounted to some 
nine or ten millions; it was nine-tenths Turkic, 
the remaining tenth, the Tajiks, being Iranian. 
lhe prevailing religion was Islam, and the 
ernaculars spoken, with theexception Tajik, 
all displayed the inter-resemblance which is a 
remarkable feature of the Turkic languages. 
Nevertheless, there were important cultural 
differences, some of which the Russians were 
slow to apprehend. The Kazakhs and the 
Kirgiz of the Tien-Shan, although nominally 


































professing Islam, had scarcely been affected by 
Muslim and Persian culture, their language 


remaining purely Turkic. Further south, 
Bukhara and Samarkand had been centres of 
Islamic learning since the tenth century, and 
Islamic and Persian culture had permeated their 
life, strongly affecting the written and to some 
extent the spoken languages. There were also 
economic and political differences. The 
Kazakhs were nomads, almost exclusively 
occupied in cattle-breeding. Politically, they 
were loosely organized in three zhuz, or hordes, 
with constantly changing rulers and dynasties. 
To the south were the three Khanates of 
Kokand, Bukhara and Khiva, all with consider- 
able agricultural populations, and possessing 
more stable although backward systems of 
government. On the fringes of these Khanates 
were numerous tribal organizations, many of 
them engaged in freebooting. 

The Russian acquisition of Central Asia has 
often been compared with the establishment of 
British rule in India in the sense that it was 
fortuitous and not the result of deliberately 
conceived government policy. The extension 
of Russian rule to the Pacific in the east and to 
the frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan and China 
in the south was, if anything, more haphazard 
than the expansion of the British Empire. 
Forward movements were usually made with- 
out the sanction of the Russian government, 
and such planning as there was generally 
related to punitive expeditions initiated by 
local commanders or administrators. This 
process of eastward expansion, which began 
towards the end of the sixteenth century with 
the eastward drive to the Pacific, continued 
until 1882, when Russian rule was finally 
brought to its present southern limits. The 
word “ conquest ” can hardly be applied to the 
annexation of Siberia where, by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Russian immigrants 
already greatly outnumbered the native popula- 
tion. Serious military operations hardly began 
until the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when Russian troops had to deal with large- 
scale revolts against Russian rule in the Kazakh 
steppes. From first to last the armed opposition 
confronting the Russians in their eastward 
and southern expansion bears no comparison 
with that which the British encountered in 
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India. It is of interest that nowadays, Sovi t 


historians, when writing of the acquisition «f 


Central Asia, prefer to substitute the wor 
“union ” or “ incorporation ” for “‘ conquest 
Peter the Great has sometimes been credite 


with a grandiose plan for the conquest «~ 


Central Asia, and the appearance of Russia 
forces on the northern shores of the Caspian : 
the beginning of the eighteenth century is sur 
posed to have marked the first phase of thi 
plan. The Kazakh steppes were to be sub 
jugated, and then Russian forces were to swee 
gradually south. According to Professor \ 
Grigoriyev, Peter’s plan did not in fact envisag: 
conquest but the much more far-sighted ain 
of establishing trade routes to India, and wha 
is now Sinkiang, by the dispatch of a smal 
self-contained military force to Bukhara. Thi 
design came to nothing owing to the failure o 
Prince Bekovich-Cherkaskiy’s Khivan expedi- 
tion in 1717. The object of Russian force: 
stationed by Peter to the north and east of the 
Caspian was, in fact, merely to check the in- 
cursions of the Bashkirs, Kazakhs and Junga- 
rians into Russian territory. 


In so far as the Russian government of 


Catherine II, later in the century, had any 
Central Asian policy it was toestablish some kind 
of frontier from which trade could be conducted 
with settled states, and particularly with 
Bukhara and Kokand, to which envoys had first 
been despatched during the seventeenth century. 
Early contacts with the Kazakhs were marked 
by liberal notions as well as by remarkable 
ignorance and_ gullibility. The Russians 
assumed that the Kazakhs were ethnographic- 
ally identical with the Tatars, and for a hundred 
and twenty years insisted on corresponding 
with them in the Tatar language; they built 
numerous mosques for the benefit of the 
Kazakhs, most of whom had only the vaguest 
conception of Islamic rites and dogmas; and 
they greatly exaggerated the power and 
reliability of the various Kazakh Khans. Much 
importance was attached to the “ voluntary 
declaration ” of allegiance to Russia made by 
the Lesser Horde of the Kazakhs in 1734, an 
importance which later appeared quite illusory, 
though it has recently been re-emphasized by 
Soviet historians. 

Kazakhstan, the Stepnoy Kray or Steppe 
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egion as it was then called, did not come com- 


, etely under Russian control until 1855. By 


vat time the Russians had established them- 
‘ves on what they hoped would prove their 


permanent southern frontier. They were soon 


» find, however, that the states lying to the 

uth were not regularly organized in the sense 

at profitable trade could be conducted with 

em, and that they afforded bases for maraud- 
ing expeditions directed against Russian cara- 
vans and a refuge from Russian punitive opera- 
ys. Since the line of the Syr Darya was 
early impracticable as a frontier the only 
alternative was to advance farther, in spite of 
isgivings in Petersburg and protests from 
ritain. ‘‘ The fact remains,” wrote Curzon, 
that in the absence of any physical obstacle, 
and in the presence of an enemy whose rule of 
ife was depredation, and who understood no 
diplomatic logic but defeat, Russia was as much 
compelled to go forward as the earth is to go 
round the sun.” 

The chronology of the various campaigns 
and advances since 1855 are indicated upon the 
accompanying map, and it will be unnecessary 
to describe them in detail. There was never 
any question of co-ordinated direction from 
Petersburg. Even such important steps as the 
occupation in 1871 of Kulja in Chinese ter- 
ritory were taken without the knowledge of 
the central government — which, however, 
acquiesced in the subsequent retention of 
Russian troops there for ten years. Nor did the 
Russian forward movement in Central Asia 

xcite any particular comment in Britain until 
(860, although apprehension had long been felt 
s to the ultimate effect that it would have on 
india. In 1864, Count Gorchakov issued his 
’mous note, in which he discussed the general 
problem that resulted from civilized states 
finding themselves in proximity to wild and 
nsettled tribes. Drawing parallels from other 
arts of the world, he pointed out that when 
‘-ontier tribes are of necessity subdued, “ they 
their turn are exposed to the aggression of 
ore distant tribes and hence the frontier line 
ust be expanded until it comes into contact 
ith a regularly organized state.” He went on 

} lay down the line that Russia proposed to 

msolidate, and beyond which she did not 

tend to advance. She was, in the event, 
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Tea-house at Samarkand in the Uzbek Republic 


impelled by local conditions to advance very 
much further, and war with Britain was only 
narrowly avoided. In 1865 Turkestan was 
declared a frontier province, with Tashkent 
as its capital and the seat of the Governor- 
General. The Stepnoy Kray, corresponding 
roughly to Kazakhstan, was under a separate 
administration, while Bukhara and Khiva 
remained quasi-independent, with a status not 
unlike that of the Indian States in pre-partition 
India. 

There is a great scarcity of detailed informa- 
tion about the Russian administration in Central 
Asia up to the Revolution. What would un- 
doubtedly be the most fruitful source, the 19- 
volume report of the Palen Senate Commission 
to Turkestan between 1909-1910, is not avail- 
able to the West, apart from a few odd volumes 
in the United States. The quality of such 
official and unofficial contemporary Russian 
accounts as are available is very unequal, and 
they have not so far been subjected to analysis 
by western historians. Contemporary foreign 
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accounts, such as those of Schuyler and Curzon, 
are excellent so far as they go, but must now 
be regarded as incomplete and out of date— 
Schuyler’s, which is by far the fuller, having 
been written in 1873. On the whole, both 
Russian and foreign contemporary accounts are 
critical of Russian administration, and Soviet 
historians, who alone have access to all the 
available material, have until recently been 
loud in their condemnation of Tsarist Russian 
methods. Nevertheless, the Imperial Russian 
record of administration in Central Asia is by 
no means entirely discreditable. Only some 
sixty-five years elapsed between the final sub- 
jugation of the Kazakh Steppe and the Revolu- 
tion. During this period Russia was involved 
in four major wars—with Britain and France 
in 1854, with Turkey in 1877, with Japan in 
1905 and with the Central Powers in 1914. 
In spite of what now appear to be grave short- 
comings in attention to the people’s welfare, 
Russian rule imparted to Central Asia a degree 
of peace and security that had been unknown 
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wr centuries; the standard of living of the 
entral Asian peasantry does not seem to have 
»een much lower than that of the peasantry in 
some parts of European Russia; and in the 
vatter of civic freedom, the Central Asians 
ere in some respects better off, notably con- 
‘ription to which they were not subjected until 
916, and then only for service in back areas. 
‘he problem of administering a vast, sparsely 
populated area like Central Asia was greatly 
ymplicated by the decision to allow the states 
ot Bukhara and Khiva, containing nearly a third 
of the whole population, to retain a semi- 
independent status with their own armies and 
their own judicial and economic systems. This 
decision may have been unwise, but it was 
partly inspired by genuinely liberal motives. 
The 1916 revolt in Central Asia was a for- 
tunate circumstance for the Bolsheviks. Its 
underlying cause was undoubtedly maladminis- 
tration, principally in the preference shown to 
Russian settlers over the natives in the matter 
of irrigation water. A decree calling up a 
certain number of able-bodied men for labour 
service merely fanned into flame the smoulder- 
ing discontent. Soviet historians’ treatment of 
the revolt has varied according to changes in 
policy: sometimes it has been found reac- 
tionary, sometimes progressive; sometimes it 
was organized by the British, Turks, and 
Germans, working either separately or in 
concert, sometimes by Bolshevik agents; some- 
times it was anti-Russian in essence, sometimes 
only directed against the official administra- 
tion; sometimes it was instigated by the Muslim 
clerical element, sometimes opposed by it. 
[he most recent version is that it was on the 
whole progressive, but that there were elements 
ind areas of reaction, notably in Turkmenistan, 
1s a result of Persian intrigue. Throughout, it 
s asserted, the Central Asians maintained the 
riendship for the Russian people which they 
iad conceived during the early days of their 
incorporation ” into the Russian Empire. 
In conditions of peace and stability in metro- 
olitan Russia, the most probable result of the 
‘916 revolt would have been the early applica- 
ion of long overdue reforms, for which 
<uropatkin, the Governor-General of Turkes- 
an, had been pressing. As it happened, the 
liscontent that had caused the revolt, and 


which continued after its suppression, resulted 
in the Revolution and the consequent collapse 
of Russian power being greeted with acclama- 
tion. The early Bolshevik promises of self- 
determination and respect for traditional 
beliefs and customs, coming as they did when 
anti-Russian feeling was at its height, un- 
doubtedly made the Central Asians look upon 
Communism and the Soviet régime as welcome 
successors to Russian rule. 

It may well be that the idealist authors of the 
Revolution had, at first, no very clear idea of 
what they would do with Central Asia. It may 
also be that they cherished ideas of granting 
some degree of real self-determination to the 
remnants of the former semi-independent 
states of Khiva and Bukhara. Any such notions 
were quickly abandoned in the confusion of the 
Civil War and the Basmachi rebellions. No 
impartial account of the events during and 
following the Civil War is available; but it 
seems probable that the creation, in 1924, of 
clearly defined linguistic and “ national” 
states bore no relation to the aspirations of the 
peoples themselves, but was simply a schematic 
arrangement designed to promote economic 
and political control from the centre, and to 
prevent widespread conspiracy against the new 
régime. This would have been a natural con- 
sequence of the racial and religious affinities of 
the Central Asian peoples, not only with each 
other but with considerable elements of the 
population of Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and 
China. Soviet historians have written volu- 
minously about the growth of national move- 
ments among the Uzbeks, Turkmens, Kirgiz, 
Kazakhs and Tajiks, tracing their origin to a 
period before the coming of the Russians. It is 
doubtful, however, whether such movements 
have ever really existed in Central Asia. Such 
stirrings of popular feeling as did take place 
were usually negative expressions of opposi- 
tion to native feudal taskmasters or to the 
Russians, or to both. More rarely they took the 
form of religious or cultural movements, 
designed to improve educational or judicial 
conditions. The latter, and particularly the 
Muslim reformist movement known as the 
usul-e-jadid, or new method, which persisted 
after thé Revolution, soon lost favour with the 
Soviet régime. 
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Germany. In 1951 the whole notion that th 
conquest or acquisition of Central Asia wa 
evil was formally abandoned on the ground 
that the benefits accruing to the peoples co 
Central Asia as a result of their associatio: 
with the Russian people more than balance: 
any evil that they might have suffered at th 
hands of the Tsars. 

It is noticeable that, even during the heyday 
of the Pokrovskiy theory, the possibility oi 
remedying the “evil” done by the Tsars by 
allowing the people of Central Asia to work out 
their own salvation was quickly abandoned, if 
it had been ever seriously contemplated. 
Central Asia has, in the eyes of the rulers of 
Russia, always remained a part of Russia, no 
matter what new names might be applied to 
Russia or the Russians. Indeed, new emphasis 
is constantly being laid upon the mystique of 
Russia and the Russian people; and there are 
some signs that a new phase in Soviet his- 
toriography is now beginning. The theme of 
the Russian people as “ the elder brother” of 
all the other peoples of the Soviet Union—in 
other words, of Russian hegemony in a mixed 
federation—has been increasingly stressed since 
1945. The doctrine of “ the lesser evil ” was 
finally abandoned in 1951; but, until quite 


recently, the notion has persisted that, while ¥ 


ist sl th lent pal the Khans, ‘ : 
See ae ae ae ans palo af ee Ena the Russian people were always well-disposed 7 


Khiva, Uzbek Republic. A transitional picture; 


before the introduction of Cyrillic script 


During the past thirty years the Soviet 
government has pursued, with single-minded 
determination, its aim of consolidating its 
power in Central Asia and increasing the agri- 
cultural and industrial productivity of the area. 
But its views on such matters as the early 
history and “‘ ethnic affiliations ” of the Central 
Asian peoples, their relations with the Russians, 
Tsarist Central Asian policy, and the con- 
tinuity of Russian as distinct from Soviet 
history have undergone frequent changes. 
The first great Soviet historian, Pokrovskiy, 
propounded the theory that the Tsarist con- 
quest of Central Asia was an “ absolute evil.” 
Later, in 1937, this theory was modified to that 
of the “ lesser evil,” the assumption being that, 
bad though the conquest was, it was not so bad 
as would have been a conquest by Britain or 
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towards the peoples of Central Asia, and while 
the incorporation of Central Asia in the Russian 
Empire was on balance “a good thing ” since 
it brought Central Asians into touch with the 
Russian people, Tsarist governments and the 
officials who served them were by nature bad. 
Russian administrators in Central Asia, both 
civil and military, were represented as monsters 
of depravity, frequently in the pay of foreign 
governments, sometimes of more than one at 
the same time. The classic method of present- 
ing modern Central Asian history was to show 
everything before the Revolution in the worst 
possible light, to contrast with the period of 
enlightenment that afterwards ensued. This 
is the method generally followed in the volumes 
of the new Soviet Encyclopaedia so far issued; 
and a long article on similar lines appeared in 
1954 in the Academy of Sciences bulletin called 
“History Notes.” 

The study of Soviet historiography is not 














mply an academic exercise: combined with an 
xamination of current developments, it may 
fford some indication of the trends of Soviet 
olicy in Central Asia. A brief general survey 
f the present political and economic situation 
1ay not be out of place. Contrary to wide- 
yxread belief, it is possible by an assiduous 
xamination of Soviet books, periodicals and 
ewspapers to construct a fairly coherent 
icture of what goes on in this little-known 
gion. From a political and ethical standpoint, 
the picture is hardly encouraging: by any 
standards known to the West, the peoples of 
the five republics of Central Asia are no more 
in charge of their own political, economic and 
cultural affairs than they were in Tsarist times, 
perhaps even less so. Under the Soviet Con- 
stitution each Soviet Socialist Republic has the 
right to secede from the Union; but no serious 
person believes that this right could ever be 
exercised. Colonization, or settlement as the 
Soviet authorities prefer to call it, which was 
one of the main causes of complaint before the 
Revolution, has greatly increased. Indeed, a 
comparison of the two censuses of 1926 and 
1939 shows that, between those years, whereas 
the native population increased by not more 
than 5 per cent, the Russian and Ukrainian 
settler population increased by not less than 
72 per cent and now constitutes nearly one- 
third of the whole population. Finally, although 
native and traditional cultures are ostensibly 
encouraged, no effort is spared to demonstrate 
the superiority of Russian culture and to prove 
that every branch of native language, literature, 
music and the fine arts can be “ enriched ” and 
improved by modelling itself on its Russian 
counterpart. Thus, however much play may 
be made with expressions like “ national 
1utonomy ” and “ national culture,” the fact 
emains that national individuality is being 
indermined and nullified by three powerful 
gencies—central control by the Communist 
‘arty, extensive and increasing colonization, 
nd cultural regimentation. 

But despite—or, as some would maintain, 
ecause of—these totalitarian methods, pro- 
‘ress in some practical and material matters 
‘as been startling. Great advance has been 
nade in primary education, the percentage of 

\literacy which stood at over 90 per cent before 
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The Uzbek city of Bukhara, as seen from the Minare- 
Kalyan or Great Minaret | 


the Revolution being now far lower in Central 
Asia than in the large majority of Middle 
Eastern and South Asian countries; industrial 
and agricultural output has greatly increased; 
the health services have improved out of all 
recognition; and the standard of living is at 
least.as high as, and in some respects much 
higher than, in adjacent independent countries. 
It is as useless and dangerous to deny these 
achievements as it is to suppose that the peoples 
of Central Asia are consciously unhappy and 
discontented with their lot. It should not be 
forgotten that, ever since they first came under 
Russian rule, the Central Asians have had no 
glimpse or even prospect either of real in- 
dependence or of freedom from the presence of 
foreigners. 

The Soviet experiment in Central Asia is 









































The new city of Nebit-Dag, centre of the Turkmenistan 
oil industry. Under construction, 1955 


only one of many such experiments now being 
undertaken by different powers, with the object 
of raising the productivity of under-developed 
countries. By comparison with other areas 
outside the U.S.S.R., the results so far achieved 
in Central Asia have been rapid and remarkable; 
but they have been achieved in circumstances 
that were directly induced by the Russian 
conquest, and by methods that no independent 
state would tolerate. Chief among these is 
colonization ; and it seems probable that at least 
part of the material progress registered in 
Central Asia is due to the settlement there of 
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some five million Russians and Ukrainians, a 
process that began in the nineteenth century 
and is still continuing. 

Central Asia was the last great area in the 
East to fall a victim to imperialist aggrandize- 
ment, and it is the only one from which the 
foreign conquerors and colonizers have neither 
receded nor show any signs of receding. The 
military or physical conquest may have been an 
accident; in any event it was completed by 1882. 
But the economic and cultural conquest, which 
scarcely began until the Revolution, is deliberate 
and calculated, and it is still in full swing. 
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By CHARLES SELTMAN 


The Garden of }& { 


Epicurus 


Unlike the savage and caustic Diogenes, 
Epicurus, at the end of the fourth 
century B.C., advocated the pursuit of 
happiness as the highest form of human 


wisdom. 


second missionary journey of the Apostle 

Paul, one of the most attractive passages 
Acts xvii) tells of his adventures in Athens, a 
‘ity that he approached in a mood of respect 
‘ike that of a modern American evangelist 
ippearing in an ancient Seat of Learning. 
Following Socratic practice, he argued in the 
Agora daily with those who met him. 


I: THE MASTERLY STORY that describes the 


“Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and of the Stoics encountered him. And some 
said, What will this babbler say ? other some, 
He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods.” 
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Head of 
EPICURUS: 
Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 


King James’s Authorized Version with its 
lively rendering of this passage is probably 
responsible for the interest which the English- 
speaking peoples have taken in two Hellenistic 
philosophical schools, and the words “ Stoic ” 
and “ Epicurean ” have become common usage 
in the English language, although the thought 
and practice for which these ancient thinkers 
stood has been seriously misinterpreted. In 
the first place, there seemed to be a kind of 
parallelism between Pharisees and Sadducees 
on the one hand, and Stoics and Epicureans on 
the other hand, though, in fact, there was no 
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ynnection whatsoever. Anyhow, a tradition 
rew up not only in England, but in other parts 
f Europe as well, that Epicurus and his fol- 
»wers advocated good living bordering on over- 
idulgence. Therefore the Englishman, too 
ften shamefaced about the enjoyment of good 
vod, regards an epicure as a gastronomic 
ibertine. 

Zeus, according to legend, fell in love with a 
mortal girl called Aegina and begat Aeacus, 


crandfather of the famous Homeric Ajax, one 
of whose sons was named Philaios. This hero 


vas regarded as the originator of one of the 
most distinguished Athenian aristocratic clans 
io which there belonged in historic times cele- 
brated people such as Miltiades, the victor of 
Marathon, Kimon, founder of the Athenian 
maritime empire, and the historian Thucydides. 
Epicurus, too, belonged to the ancient and 
noble clan of the Philaidai, and he had as much 
right to claim membership of the Athenian 
iristocracy as had Plato himself. He was born 
in 342 B.c., son of Neokles and Charaistrate, 
who had left Athens among a group of colonists 
that settled in Samos in 352 B.c., for Samos 
counted as part of the Athenian State for a 
number of years. Obviously his parents, though 
distinguished, were not rich, for Neokles 
taught in Samos as a schoolmaster. At the age 
of eighteen, young Epicurus travelled to 
Athens in order to pass the examination that 
was required of every youth who intended to 
qualify as an Ephebos. After his military service 
he returned to Asia Minor, his family having 
moved to Ionian Colophon, and met in the 
nearby city of Teos a philosopher professing 
the teaching of Democritus. Epicurus im- 
mediately became interested in the scientific 
theories that had been developed by that great 
ind famous citizen of Thracian Abdera, which 
vas a colony of Teos. 

The atomic theory, of which Democritus 
nd a less-known precursor, Leukippos, were 
he first exponents, owed something to a Pytha- 
orean background, because Pythagoras had 
‘een much pre-occupied with numbers and 


PPOSITE: Athens: the Gardens, with their statue of 
{phrodite, were on the extreme right-hand edge of 
re valley 
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shapes; and one of his followers, Empedocles, 
was among the earliest physicists, being con- 
cerned with elements and the theory of survival 
of the fittest. Atomism, as evolved by the sage 
of Abdera, may be treated today as something 
in the nature of a lucky guess, but it needed a 
mind well trained, acute and quick, to do the 
guessing, and Democritus was endowed with 
such a mind. The most concise account of the 
whole theory was given fifty years ago by a great 
philosopher of Trinity College, Henry Jackson, 
Regius Professor of Greek in Cambridge :— 


The elements of things are, said the Atomists, 
the full and the empty; the full being an infinity 
of immutable atoms, differing from one another 
in shape, in order, and in inclination, while the 
empty is the vacuum or space without which 
motion would be impossible. Falling through 
space with velocities proportioned to their size, 
the atoms overtake and impinge upon one 
another. A vortex ensues, and in the course of it 
like atoms congregate in perceptible groups. In 
this way worlds, infinitely numerous, of which 
our world is one, come into being. The magni- 
tude, the weight, and the resistance of bodies 
depend upon the atoms and the spaces of which 
they are composed. Sensations such as hot and 
cold, sweet and bitter, are affections which the 
object produces in the subject. Soul or mind, 
like fire, consists of atoms which, being fine and 
spherical, are conspicuously mobile. There are 
two sorts of knowledge: genuine knowledge, 
which has for its objects the atoms and the void, 
and dark knowledge, which has for its objects the 
impressions of sense. 


This, evolved by Democritus in the latter 
part of the fifth century B.c., has always seemed 
to modern scientists a remarkably brilliant 
piece of ratiocination. And it was this that 
caught and fired the imagination of Epicurus. 

Atomism became the basis on which 
Epicurus slowly constructed his philosophy, 
gradually combining scientific theory with 
theological speculation and a_ thoroughly 
humanistic ethic of conduct. He began to 
gather pupils around him in Asia Minor, start- 
ing his School in 311 B.c. at Mytilene, whence 
he presently moved tc Lampsacus. The great 
decision was taken in 306 B.c. when he trans- 
ferred for good to his natural homeland, 
Athens, taking all his pupils with him. This 
move meant that he decided to vie with the 
great Schools, like the Academy, the Lyceum 
and the Stoa, where Plato and Aristotle had 
talked.and Zeno preached. Financial means at 
the philosopher’s disposal enabled him to 
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purchase a house to which was attached a large 
Garden that soon became the centre and the 
symbol of Epicureanism. Surprise and spite 
in his rivals gave rise to hostile comments and 
slander because, in addition to the numerous 
male pupils who came with him from Asia 
Minor, his School was joined by a number of 
enthusiastic women, mainly youthful. Names 
of six of them are preserved in the Life of 
Epicurus written by Diogenes  Laertios. 
Naturally the opponents of Epicurus, exas- 
perated especially by his theology, sought to 
attack him in every way, and with masculine 
malice denounced these pupils as wanton 
wenches. 

Most Greeks by the end of the fourth 
century B.C. had ceased to feel the ancient ties 
of State and State religion. Epicurus meant to 
free humanity from fears, and even from old 
traditions, and to give men in some sense a 
fresh start. What he had to add to atomism 
was significant, for he regarded sense-percep- 
tion, of which all mankind is capable, as the 
only basis of knowledge. He could find no 
other proof of reality except in perception, for 
opinions may be either right or wrong. Exis- 
tentialism, such as Monsieur Sartre propounds, 
has, in fact, reassessed and adopted something 
rather like this view. 

On the scientific side, Epicurus made an 
addition to the atomic theory because he 
assumed a kind of arbitrary character in the 
movement of atoms, as conceived by Demo- 
critus, which made them swerve from their 
original direction. By means of this he tried to 
explain the first and all further collisions of 
atoms. A helpful gospel which he deduced 
from all this was that at death those atoms 
that go to make up the soul are dispersed, and 
sensation ceases instantly. 

Gods ? It is mistaken to think that Epicurus 
denied their existence. What he did deny was 
that they concern themselves with little human 
beings any more than men devise or order the 
lives of ants. The gods existed—giant space- 
merf and space-women—blissfully unaware of 
mortals, neither rewarding nor punishing. And 
so he came to the view that this life is all, for 
we disintegrate back into the uncountable 
atoms of which we are composed. Pessimism 
holds that Imperious Caesar, dead and turned 
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to clay, might stop a hole to keep the win 
away. Optimism holds that the nothingne: 
which is coming to us is the peace that passet 
all understanding. Thus Epicurus’s ethic ha 
for its aim only happiness—not at the expens 
of others, for that hurts every way; but h 
commended as an aim the golden mean of th 
temperate, frugal and tranquil life, the symbo 
of which is the Garden. 

Freedom from fear was what Epicurus gav: 
to all who accepted the principle of his Physics. 
Man must no longer be afraid of death, of the 
gods, of the powers of nature and the aggres- 
sions of other men. Best, he said, to withdraw 
from the contentious world and seek only the 
simple human aim: that highest good— 
pleasyre—in which we should be led by ou 
natural desires and civilized feelings. This was 
the sole means of attaining happiness, and 
happiness was what humanity most required. 
He defined what he meant by pleasures in a 
letter that he wrote to his most brilliant 
disciple, Metrodoros, in the following words :— 
“I know not how to conceive the good, except 
through the pleasures of taste, sexual pleasures, 


and the pleasures of sound, and the pleasures of 


beautiful form.” In this he was concerned with 
four of the five senses, and one observes that 
the pleasure of smell is siot included, though 
he may have treated it as identical with the 
pleasure of taste. Such conception frankly 
stated must inevitably have led his enemies to 
assume his advocacy of gluttony and pro- 
fligacy, evils that are completely absent in 
Epicurus’s conception of happiness; because 
only through moderation can happiness be 
attained. It seems, sometimes, as though he 
were the originator of what many centuries 
later was to become the central theme of the 
highest of American political aspirations as 
enshrined in the Declaration of Independence 
—Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 

Epicurus’s life compared to that of many 
other Greek poets and philosophers was rather 
short, for he died at the age of seventy-one. 
Liberty in the era of the immediate successors 
of Alexander the Great appeared to many a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the Greek world to have 
vanished. But the pursuit of happiness 
remained, and was a possibility that Epicurus 
realized. He wrote a great deal and most of it 
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irvives only in epitome, much of which we 
ve to Laertios, who set his long life of Epicurus 
the end of his book because he seems to have 
1d more admiration for his memory than for 
iat of any other philosopher. From all this, 
ad from the full transcript of his Will, and 
‘om certain remarkable portraits, we must 
ynclude that Epicurus was one of the kindest 
and most friendly men in the whole long line 

Greek philosophers. Indeed, the editors of 

(.uebke’s famous German Classical Dictionary 
describe him as the most lovable of them all. 
His kindness to his pupils, male and female, 
appears in all his teaching, and during the years 
in which he and they lived in the Garden his 
birthday was commemorated in a remarkable 
manner. Epicurus, who said the gods took no 
interest in mankind, was himself treated once a 
year almost like a god, and the ceremonial 
appropriate to the day was continued by Epi- 
cureans for as long as the philosophy la-ted. 

The simple life can be over-simplified, and 

in consequence can become unhealthy. It was 
part of Epicurus’s theory of happiness, attained 
through moderation, that one must be very 
abstemious both in food and in drink. In the 
Garden they ate very little meat, and mainly 
fruit and vegetables; but while they were not 
total abstainers, they perhaps drank too much 
water and not enough wine, for it is recorded 
that their wine was greatly diluted. This, 
before the days when Hadrian built his aque- 
duct for Athens, cannot have been healthy, and 
we are not surprised to learn that Epicurus at the 
latter end of his life was a victim of dysentery. 
He also suffered grievously from stone in the 
kidney. The finest portrait, a head in Parian 
marble in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, shows a most remarkable and arresting 
ace, lined with suffering. There is tension 
round the eyes and between the brows, but 
he mouth is still kind and generous. 

Laertios describes his end in a circumstantial 
ranner and says that when Epicurus was 
iffering greatly from his physical disabilities, 
e caused his great bronze bath-tub to be filled 
ith very hot water, and as he got into it he 
0k a large cup of strong, undiluted wine. It 
as thus that he died in the bath. In his Will 
is mMenservants were manumitted, and so was 
1e maid, Phaidrion, who had looked after him 
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Statuette of HERMARCHOS 
pupil of Epicurus, in the 
Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 

















The Aphrodite of the Gardens : 
Roman copy in the Louvre 


at the last. The famous Garden was left to his 
most competent and brilliant living pupil, the 
philosopher Hermarchos of Mytilene, whom 
Epicureans were to rank next to the Master 
himself. There is in the Metropolitan Museum 
ir New York a little bronze portrait statuette of 
Hermarchos which is one of the most attractive 
Greek works of art of the Hellenistic age. 
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Looking at him we are able to observe that, like 
his master, he must have been a very kindly 
person. 

Inevitably, there is speculation as to where 
in Athens the famous Garden may have been. 
Due south of the Acropolis and rather to the 
east of the Mouseion hill, which is now made 
conspicuous by the monument to Philopappos, 
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ere was a region known in classical times as 

The Gardens,” and this precinct became 
mous because in it there was to be seen an 
egant marble statue of Aphrodite by 
lcamenes, most celebrated of the pupils of 
(heidias. Indeed the statue was so much 
aimired that it was frequently copied and a 
imber of ancient replicas still survive. The 
ardens probably lay just outside the city wall 
aud to the west of the Cynosarges gymnasium 
sociated with Antisthenes, Diogenes and the 
ynics. It is possible that the property which 
picurus acquired, and called The Garden, 
yutted on the little park which held the 
tatue of Aphrodite. Conceivably this might 
count for the fact that Epicureans, though 
lissociating themselves most deliberately from 
the gods in general, consistently treated Aph- 
rodite as a symbol of Nature. 

Titus Lucretius Carus, who produced in the 
first century B.C. his great epic poem in six 
books, On the Nature of Things, recorded faith- 
fully in majestic Latin verse the philosophy and 
ethic of Epicurus, who seemed to him to have 
been the most god-like of human beings. This 
fantastic poem, which many scholars prefer 
even to the best of Virgil’s works, opens with 
the famous invocation to Venus treated as the 
creative power of nature:— 
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Mother of Aeneas, joy of men and gods, Venus the 
life-giver, who beneath the gliding stars of heaven 
fillest with life the sea that carries the ships and 
the land that bears the crops, thanks to Thee 
every tribe of living things is conceived, and 
comes forth to look upon the light of the sun. 


Within the lifetime of Epicurus his doctrine 
grew up in a very troubled world in which all 
the old values that mattered to the City States 
nad come tumbling down. Of course, the 

xploits of the Divine Alexander had en- 
iralled the world; but the misdeeds of some 
f the upstart Hellenistic kings and princes 
opalled the world. Thoughtful and sensitive 
ople who wished to get away from all this 
1rank into their shells, sometimes extra- 
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vagantly like Diogenes “the Dog,” living 
hermit-crabwise in his vat. Yet many scientists 
and thinkers of the Greek world obviously 
found in Epicurus and his teaching the one 
happy escape, for his was a school of thought 
well suited to days of political uncertainty and 
turmoil. Epicureanism won its second great 
phase of popularity in precisely similar circum- 
stances—the latter days of the Roman Republic 
which was slowly going to pieces under the 
weight of corruption at the top. Backed by the 
zeal of the Roman poet Lucretius, and his con- 
temporary, the Greek philosopher Philodemos 
—who lived in the Epicurean villa with the big 
Library and Garden at Herculaneum*—the 
teaching of Epicurus once again became a 
refuge for men and women with good, sensitive 
minds. The devotion of his disciples lingered 
after his death and was transmitted to later 
generations whose enthusiasm often caused 
them to pay him almost divine honours. Most 
devoted among them was Lucretius, who 
opened his second book with winged words of 
praise :— 


You, who out of deep darkness first raised a torch 
so clear, shedding light upon the true joys of life; 
it is you I follow, bright star of the Hellenic race; 
and in your deep-set prints firmly now I plant 
my own footsteps, because for love I long to 
copy you. . . . As soon as you begin to proclaim 
aloud the nature of things the terrors of the mind 
fly away, the walls of the world part asunder, I 
see things moving on through all the void... . 
The realms of Hades are nowhere to be seen, 
nor yet is earth a barrier. 


Voltaire, for all his likeness to the Cynics, 
had, perhaps, something of the Epicureans, too. 
Attacking what he called the “ infamous 
thing ”’—tyranny founded on _ privilege—he 
could adopt some of their ancient ideas; and 
when in 1758 he wrote Candide, satirizing a 
corrupt world, he too found for his fantasy a 
“happy ending ” in a garden. 


* See History Today, Vol. I, Part i, 1951, “A 
Mine of Statues.” 








men of the nineteenth century. He was 

a remarkably successful admiral and 
general. He was the very prototype of national- 
ist hero, but also a great internationalist, and 
later in life one of the pioneers of Italian 
socialism. Connecting all his activities was the 
fact that he was a liberator by profession, a man 
who spent his life fighting for oppressed 
peoples wherever he found them, however 
naive his analysis of oppression. Whatever he 
did, moreover, was done always with pas- 
sionate conviction and boundless enthusiasm, 
and -his makes his character the more striking 
and attractive. 

Garibaldi’s career was dazzlingly full of 
colour and incident; but behind the public 
personality was someone of simple good nature 
and amiability, a lovable and fascinating person 
of transparent honesty whom men would obey 
unhesitatingly and for whom they were glad 
to die. In his time he was probably the most 
widely known and loved figure in the world. 
He appealed directly to the common people, 
just because he himself was the embodiment 
of the common man: as a radical democrat 
and humanitarian he believed above all else in 
liberty and social justice. Yet, at the same 
time, he was quite exceptional in character, a 
real individual and non-conformist, whether in 
his religion, his clothes, his personal habits, 
or in the events of his extraordinary life. 

Garibaldi lived from 1807 to 1882. He was 
born in Napoleonic France, and all his life, 
like Cavour, spoke Italian imperfectly. By 
trade he followed his father and became a sea- 
captain. He knew the Black Sea and also the 
China seas. He served in ships of Italy and 
France, and also of the United States and Peru, 
and even for a time with the Bey of Tunis; and 
he also captained the first screw-propelled 
steamer to fly the Italian flag. Twice in his 
life he was a schoolmaster, at Constantinople 
and Montevideo. Once at least he was a com- 
mercial traveller, and once he worked in a 
candle factory on Staten island. He married 
three times. For several years he was engaged 
to a wealthy and talented Englishwoman, and 
subsequently he proposed unsuccessfully to 
another. In the course of his various wander- 
ings he claimed British as well as United States 
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citizenship; sat as an elected deputy in the 
French assembly; and was offered a command 
by Lincoln in the American civil war. In sum, 
it was a more than ordinarily variegated and 
dramatic life, and this provided a fitting back- 
cloth for his flamboyant character. 

Garibaldi first became a household name 
with his defence of Rome in 1849. Before then, 
however, and this is most important for under- 
standing his temperament and influence, he 
had been for half his adult life a guerrilla leader 
in the political bear-garden of Brazil and 
Argentina. When he returned from South 
America to Europe he brought back a novel and 
successful type of warfare. A few irregulars, 
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1807-1882 


The prototype of nationalist hero, yet 
Garibaldi 
believed passionately in freedom but 


a great  internationalist, 


did not, on occasions, disdain dictatorial 


methods. 


xy breaking the accepted conventions of war, 
could acquire a high nuisance-value in foreign- 
ccupied Italy. 

The South American influence is seen in 
he gaucho costume that Garibaldi carried to 
he end of his life—the cloak or poncho, and 
he red shirt which came from the slaughter 
ouses of Buenos Aires. Following the gaucho 
xample, his Italian armies were able to live in 
\ostile territory by lassoing stray animals and 
arbecueing them in the open. The hard 
emocracy of the pampas, furthermore, had 
aught Garibaldi to treat all men as equals, and 
1any Italians were subsequently to learn 
hrough him a new freedom of behaviour, to 
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The Liberator in old age 


give up obsequious habits of hand-kissing and 
caste apparel and deferential forms of speech. 
Italy also learnt by the same means a danger- 
ous praxis of government, one not without 
analogues in Italian history but which had been 
developed to a fine art in a land where the 
caudillo and the pronunciamento were accepted 
as normal. 

Garibaldi came back to Europe with a con- 
firmed love of fighting. He never was able to 
resist the call of battle, especially where honour 
was to be plucked or people delivered. All too 
easily he convinced himself that he was fighting 
for humanity and liberty in general. From 
earliest boyhood his actions and daydreams 





show his fixation on becoming a hero and 
making the world a freer and healthier place. 
Surprisingly unambitious himself, he offered 
his services alternately to king and republic, to 
one caudillo after another, even on one occasion 
to the Pope. Such a simple soul inevitably 
became the catspaw of more selfish and less 
idealistic factions, in Italy as in Uruguay and 
the Rio Grande. Himself a man of complete 
integrity, he was also credulously quixotic, 
a romantic Arthurian knight who rushed in to 
support some causes which later he had reason 
to regret. 


Garibaldi’s importance in the history of 
Italy is firstly as a soldier, and secondly as a 
patriotic legend. At a time when statesmen 
were silent and impotent, he, with a single- 
minded and simple-minded belief in victory, 
had the brute courage to act; and it was the kind 
of action that ennobled his country, publicized 
her grievances and potentialities, and cheered 
and emboldened the laggards and the sceptics 


-among his countrymen. 


For example, in 1848, with only a few score 
men, he dared to take on the might of Austria 
in a private war. In 1849 his defence of the 
Roman republic kept liberal Europe breathless 
with admiration, and proved that some Italians 
at least knew what to fight for and loved what 
they knew. His retreat- from Rome sub- 
sequently furnished an abundance of martyrs 
to feed the cult of nationalism, and gave Italy 
her one risorgimento heroine in the South- 
American creole, Anita. These feats were 


_ enough to make him celebrated. But eleven 


years later, in 1860, Garibaldi on his own 
initiative set off with a thousand men for 
Sicily, and in a few months conquered almost 
half of Italy; only to hand it over without fuss 
to his great enemy Cavour, and return volun- 
tarily, a king-maker, into humble private life. 

Compared with this quite extraordinary 
achievement, his other military exploits were 
not so momentous. It is true that in the 
Austrian wars of 1859 and 1866, though very 
poorly equipped by the government, he proved 
himself the only Italian general who had 
enough skill and character to earn the respect 
of his opponents. But he failed in three 
separate attempts at a March on Rome, and the 


jealousy of the regular army, coupled with tt 
strong personal and political dislike of almo: 
all Italian statesmen, contrived to make hi: 
henceforward an isolated figure. 

When present politics merged into pas 
history, Garibaldi’s importance in the ris 
orgimento was to be deliberately played dow: 
by the Establishment. The army disliked hin 
for his outstanding military success, the Churc! 
for his heresies, Cavour and the deputies fo 
his political insubordination, the middk 
classes for his threat of social revolution. Ever 
Mazzini broke with him over his obstinate 
disobedience and individualism. The official! 
historians of Italy, therefore, in their subse- 
quent effort to develop a justification for th« 
triumph of Piedmont and conservatism, mad 
him out to be unserious as a character, and 
merely marginal in his contribution to victory. 

Nor did he himself leave much reliable 
documentary evidence in his wake for the 
benefit of later historians. His several versions 
of autobiography were fanciful—one was 
written in hendecasyllabic verse—and some- 
times even contradictory. There were no close 
disciples to annotate his every movement, and 
his letters were those of an extrovert who 
obstinately spoke of other things than his own 
mental processes. The guerrilla armies upon 
whom his fame depended inevitably melted 
away and left no archives; and, in any case, his 
battles had been mostly impromptu combina- 
tions without any prearranged plan that could 
be re-created. Hence the romantic legends on 
the one hand, and official denigration on the 
other, both equally untrustworthy. 

Yet Garibaldi it was, along with Mazzini, 
who succeeded in accustoming the rest of 
Europe to the idea of an Italian nation, and he 
it was who forced Cavour to go faster and 
further than seemed possible or desirable on 
any rational analysis. It was his uncritical and 
unshakeable confidence in unification that 
finally converted the sceptical statesmen in 
Turin, and his constant refusal to count the 
cost that brought about almost the only military 
victories in the saga of national rebirth. He 
had discovered the secret of inspiring untrained 
volunteers with an enthusiasm that moved 
mountains and frontiers. Along with Gordon 
he is the supreme leader of irregulars in partisan 
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arfare. Through him the common people 
ere won over to a cause that might otherwise 
ave seemed in their eyes remote and profitless ; 
c at least he helped to obscure their vision of 
hat was happening until they were too late to 
\tervene and stop it. 

If Garibaldi was mistrusted by the new 
iling classes of Italy whom he had helped into 
ywer, it was partly because he remained this 


type of popular hero. His main backers, apart 


ym certain radical financiers such as Adriano 
|emmi and the armament firm of Ansaldo, 
were not politicians but ordinary people whose 
imagination was fired by his panache and his 
genuine altruism. The illiterates who voted 
incomprehendingly for Italy in the plebiscites 
often did so because told that this was to sup- 
port “ Don Peppino ” or “ Galubardu.” The 
concept of Italy for these people was at best a 
vague abstraction, at worst a meaningless word. 

The risorgimento, like all revolutions, was 
the work of a small, perhaps very small, 
minority. Again and again Garibaldi had to 
lament that Neapolitans, Venetians and Romans 
in turn stirred hardly a finger to “ liberate ” 
themselves from “ foreign” or priestly rule. 
His volunteers were mostly made up of towns- 
men from the north, with a nucleus of simple 
adventurers ; they were chiefly professional men 
and students hoping toavoid their examinations. 
Often he bewailed this unpromisingly narrow 
sasis of recruitment. The peasants who 
formed the great majority of Italians, though 
personally moved by his heroism in adversity, 
were usually neutral or hostile. His army was 
sometimes treated as a band of brigands. 
Villages could bar their gates against him; the 
local inhabitants often refused him information 
while acting as unofficial spies for the Austrian 
soldiery; and he even found some who made 
no concealment of welcoming a return to 

ustrian rule. 

The fact was that admiration for Garibaldi’s 
person seldom went with any desire to share 
the hardships which he undertook on the 

ition’s behalf. “‘ The Italians have too much 
dividual egoism and too little love of their 
untry,” he complained: — “this herma- 
irodite generation of Italians whom I have 
often tried to ennoble, little though they 
serve it.” Patriotism certainly existed, but 


\RIBALDI acclaimed at the Crystal Palace, April 1864. 
om the Illustrated London News 
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it was really strong only among remarkable 
individuals. Usually it was a generalized, 
rhetorical feeling, skin-deep, and falsified by 
other sentiments. Noisy patriotic demonstra- 
tions could thus be a compensation, making 
amends for earlier frigidity. In particular, the 
widespread—but quite exceptional—popular 
insurrection in Sicily was partly a mere grudge- 
war against the Neapolitian overlords, partly a 
peasants’ revolt that cut across politics and had 
nothing to do with nationalism. 

As soon as Garibaldi was in retirement, and 
once he too, like the separatists and peasants in 
Sicily, was in opposition to the new Italy 
which they had together helped into existence, 
he became the natural focus of many of these 
same discontents, the natural outlet and expres- 
sion of a general disillusionment. When the 
romantic cult of Garibaldi grew up in the 
collective subconscious, it was in part a boost 
for national morale during a period of dis- 
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Garibaldi’s headquarters, Convent of San Silvestro, Rome, 1849. From the Illustrated London News 


appointment. His exploits were to be deliber- 
ately exaggerated in compensation for the 
dreary showing made by the national army 
between 1848 and 1866. A legend appeared, 
compounded of both truth and falsehood, and 
embellished by romantic story-tellers such as 
Dumas, who liked a good tale as much as the 
truth. 

In this phase of his life Garibaldi became a 
kind of idealized symbol of the millennium, a 
sanctified representative of that different and 
more glorious national revolution which should 
have taken place but had not. In Naples and 
Sicily he had been credited with magic powers 
and in the more sober north women held up 
their children for him to bless, even for him tc 
baptise. Garibaldi’s image replaced that o! 
God in many a humble peasant’s cabin, anc 
his haircut alla nazzarena helped this illusion 
Prostrate with arthritis, he was carried ir 
solemn procession through the streets of Mila: 




















-ad Palermo, and it seemed like the catafalque 
a miracle-working saint. 
Abroad, too, he was the object of an extrav- 
rant adulation. When injured by a bullet in 
‘62, twenty-three surgeons from all over the 
orld were sent to see him by zealous en- 
\usiasts. Passionate love-letters arrived 
cretly from wives of members of both House 

Commons and House of Lords, and Cavour 
1ew what he was doing when he slyly sent 
authenticated locks of the hero’s hair to London 
for distribution to the faithful. Garibaldi’s 
daughter religiously kept even his nail clippings, 
and a host of relics was preserved for the 
edification of those who came on pilgrimage in 
the weekly packet-boat to Caprera. 
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The 1860’s found this ex-Dictator of the 
Two Sicilies in more or less continual opposi- 
tion, and this did much to weaken popular 
allegiance to the state and so store up dangers 
for the future. Naturally he resented that his 
project for an Italian revolution had been 
obstructed by the politicians and then captured 
and drastically watered down. As long ago as 
the 1830’s he had fled into exile after being 
condemned to death by the king’s government. 
Again, after his retreat from Rome, he had been 
arrested and exiled for another four years. 
Three times subsequently did the national army 
move against him to stop his conquest of Rome, 
and in one engagement they crippled him for 
life. But this made him only yet more of a 
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GARIBALDI meets the TENNYSONS, Faringford House, Isle of Wight, 1864. Fron the Illustrated London News 
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CAMILLO CAVOUR (1810-1861) 
Portrait by Hayez in the Brera, Milan 


popular hero, and unprecedented mass ovations 
misled his not very subtle or critical mind into 
dangerous deeds of insubordination. Laconic 
communiqués were issued from Caprera criticiz- 
ing various aspects of government policy. 
Parliament was condemned as the seat of 
corruption and gerrymandering, as a rubber 
stamp for ministerial autocracy, a fraud 
designed by the clever lawyers who specialized 
in oratorical dexterity and corridor intrigue. 
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“* Give us battles, not liberties,” was his cry 
the king; for behind “ liberties ” he discern 
a contrivance by parliament to prefer an o 
garchy of wealth and intellect at the expense 
the common people. 

What made this attitude particularly dange 
ous was that Garibaldi understood from tl 
king that he might rely on royal support 
subverting the normal constitutional gover: 
ment of the country. Sometimes he was eve 
positively encouraged to rebel, and this le 
directly to his tragic wounding at Aspromont 
Victor Emanuel engaged in private politic: 
activity behind the backs of most of his suc 
cessive Prime Ministers, just as he common! 
appointed or dismissed them without any refer 
ence to parliament; and in such monarchic: 
irresponsibility is the key to many involve 
moments in modern Italian history. 

For example, the king came to blow 
frequently with Cavour over the morals and 
politics of the Court; whereas on the other 
hand, Garibaldi was someone he could appre- 
ciate—a bluff, frank, soldierly man, with a firm 
sense of loyalty and without the subtle finesse 
and secondary aims of a politician. Garibaldi 
was always genuine, and what he said rang 
true, even if it was silly; whereas Cavour and 
his successors were guileful and dissembling 
almost from: habit. Moreover, they used parlia 
ment to control the king, while Garibaldi on 
the contrary preferred a royal dictatorship over 
parliament. Cavour was not only too much a 
civilian for Victor Emanuel, who liked people 
in uniform; he was also too clever; and the king 
had his own reasons for preferring character to 
intelligence. 

This secret royal favour, when combined 
with Garibaldi’s own lack of brains, his reckless 
ness, his urge towards action and his grea 
popular following, made him a person of grea 
but irresponsible power. The United State 
Minister wrote back to his government in 186 
that, “though but a solitary and private in 
dividual, he is at this moment, in and of him 
self, one of the great Powers of the world. 
Garibaldi’s political views are therefore « 
peculiar interest. 

The first point to be made is that he was to 
simple and guileless to understand more tha: 
the surface of politics. Florence Nightingale 
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cae of his great admirers, was shocked on 
1 eeting him to find that he understood very 
tle indeed of the causes he so ardently 
rt ofessed. He was a convinced republican, but 
250 fought for the monarchy; he believed in 
c.ctatorship, but all his life fought for freedom 
aid against despotism; he was a bellicose 
nationalist, but also adhered to a pacifist 
internationalism. 

And yet in some convictions he never 
wavered, for instance in his antipathy to the 
Catholic faith and his attachment to demo- 
cracy. He always believed in a wider suffrage 
aid in free and universal education. Unlike 
the twentieth-century Garibaldians, he thought 
it criminal folly for a poor country such as Italy 
to acquire overseas colonies and spend so much 
on armaments. Repeatedly he addressed 
memoranda to the Great Powers on the aboli- 
tion of war and on the means of creating 
through international arbitration a United 
States of Europe. For he was a patriot with a 
difference. “ If Italy ever in her turn threatened 
the independence of neighbour states, I should 
regretfully but surely be on the side of the 
oppressed.” Such a statement would have 
astonished some of his later disciples. 

Garibaldi’s combination of idealism and 
simple good sense can also be traced in his 
notions on social reform; for here he spoke 
with genuine knowledge and feeling. By 
heredity, environment and temperament, he 
understood the masses as Cavour and Mazzini 
never did, and if others had shared his under- 
standing, Italy might have been a more stable 
and tranquil place today. He believed pro- 
phetically that “‘ the great future of Italy lies 
with her working classes,” and hence that their 
emancipation and education was an urgent 
task. Proudly he called himself a socialist; but 
his socialism was of the heart not of the head; 
it was based not on class-war but on easing the 
tension between capital and labour. Though 
disapproved of by Marx, this sentiment never- 
theless was to become an important strand 
within the Italian socialist movement. 

\nother trend inside the Italian Left has 
n towards authoritarianism, and this too 
s back to Garibaldi. His own favourite 
2 of warfare had accustomed him to the 
d for quick and unchallenged decisions, and 
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his preference for autocratic methods became 
instinctive. Among his volunteers the penalty 
for disobedience was instant death; and we are 
told that he would shoot a man without stop- 
ping to take the cigar from his mouth. 

In politics his aim was always freedom, but 
people might have to be forced to be free. 
Whenever he possessed civil authority he chose 
to be a dictator, and he was hailed as Duce by 
the mob when he appeared on numberless 
balconies. Too unambitious, unintelligent and 
uncorrupted to play the Mussolini himself, he 
advocated a royal dictatorship. Government 
needed the fasces—he employed the very word. 
And the deputies should be packed off home 
as a corrupting and disabling element ; for 
Cavour seemed to be setting up a pseudo- 
constitutional government like that of Louis 
Napoleon, in which liberty was only a sham. 
Garibaldi’s impatience here with Italian 
parliamentarism was excessive. He sensed the 
disease, but was not the man to devise an 
adequate remedy. Yet in partial explanation it 
may be remembered that, in 1922, many of the 
liberals who claimed to inherit from Cavour 
were also to invoke the fasces against a corrupt 
and anarchical parliamentary régime. 


G. M. Trevelyan admirably describes that 
great moment when the hero of two worlds 
stepped down from his autocratic position at 
Naples and retired to a lonely island off 
Sardinia. For a long time he had been an 
admirer of Robinson Crusoe, and at Caprera 
he too could exist free from the intrigue and 
misgovernment that he thought were ruining 
his country. Caprera was a barren granite out- 
crop where he could live a simple life independ- 
ent of the. social obligations and _ political 
involvements he so much disliked; and there, 
not far from that other romantic island of 
Montecristo, he spent most of his declining 
days, surrounded by his legitimate and illegi- 
timate children. 

With difficulty he built up a farm in this 
unlikely spot, helped by heavy subventions 
from his admirers all over the world. His 
affairs were always entangled, for he was a bad 
administrator and the farm was singularly un- 
profitable. But his needs were few. He himself, 
when in health, would milk the cows. He 











washed his own shirts, and rarely possessed 
more than one change of clothing. He had 
trained himself to cut a coat and trousers by 
eye. For food he was self-sufficient. Increas- 
ingly he became a vegetarian, though to go 
shooting and spearing fish remained almost his 
favourite pastime. 

He also read books—his small library in- 
cluded Shakespeare, Byron, Plutarch, La 
Fontaine, Voltaire, Arthur Young on agri- 
culture, and other English books on navigation, 
agriculture and the art of war. And he wrote 
too, partly to try to earn his living, partly to 
stir up the younger generation to emulation of 
great deeds. The three novels he wrote are dull 
and absurd to a degree, and his poems are often 
embarrassing; but he had a genuine love of 
roughly improvised 
verse such as may still 
be found here and 
there among _ the 
Italian peasantry. 

Garibaldi died at 
Caprera in 1882. 
Always unconven- 
tional, he had en- 
joined his wife to 
place his body on a 
pyre of aromatic 
wood, and to burn 
him under the open 
sky in the same 
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pagan, hygienic way he had lived. But ti 
dignitaries of Rome, whom he had alway 
execrated alive, would not be done out of a gox 
funeral, and were revenged on him dead. The 
argued, as an added touch of irony, that bur: 
ing would offend people’s religious sensibilitie 
So he was incongruously buried in the presenc 
of dukes and ministers. The world had the la: 
word against him. 

His own last word was a Political Testamen 
To his children and friends he bequeathed h 
love for liberty and truth. He explicitly coi 
demned the Catholic priesthood and the Maz 
zinians as the great national enemies. An 
again he recommended his countrymen | 
select the most honest man in Italy and make 
him a temporary dictator. Only when Italians 
were more educated 
to liberty, and thei 
country was less 
threatened from out- 
side and in, should 
dictatorial rule give 
way to a regular re- 
publican government 
Here, in brief, was a 
neat abstract of the 
lessons learnt by a 
simple-minded _ but 
strong-hearted soldier 


devotion to an ideal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 


History Today has been a tremendous aid to me 
ir the study of history. The articles have been very 
ir. ormative and interesting; I have especially enjoyed 
the articles concerned with American Presidents 
such as Washington and Teddy Roosevelt. In 
addition to praising your publication, I also wish 
through this letter to put forth a question to the 
English historian. 

In 1893, Frederick Jackson Turner, an eminent 
American historian, read a paper before the American 
Historical Association in which he put forth a new 
thesis for the rise of ‘‘ Americanism.” Turner 
stressed in his paper the effect of the frontier environ- 
ment on the existing European-born culture and 
ideas which the European immigrants brought with 
them. His thesis stated that the rough environ- 
ment of the “ new world ” effected a change which 
resulted in a new concept of the individual. A new 
type of government came out of this continent 
according to Turner; this type of government was 
‘“* American democracy.”” Turner stated in one of his 
essays, “The West and American Ideas,” “ It 
{American democracy] came out of the American 
forests, and it gained new strength each time it 
touched a new frontier. Not the constitution, but 
free land and abundance of natural resources open 
to a fit people made the democratic type of society 
in America...” 

The Turner Thesis had a great effect upon the 
teaching of United States History in this country. 
In many cases, the entire course had to be shifted in 
order to re-emphasize the importance of the 
“ frontier.” However, Turner also caused another 
faction to arise; this was the anti-Turnerian faction. 
This faction believed that the whole trend of demo- 
cracy began somewhere in Europe and was brought 
over to this continent during the great migration 
period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

I would appreciate very much hearing the com- 
ments from the historians of England concerning 
this thesis of Frederick J. Turner. To what extent, 
if any, do the English accept or reject the Turner 
thesis ? This is the question which I extend to the 
English historian. I wish to accomplish, by this 
letter, a more comprehensive and wider outlook on 
Frederick Jackson Turner and his major thesis. In 
addition, I believe that it will make for an interesting 
discussion and a re-examination of the birth of 
democracy. 

Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM P. DIONIsIO, 
Senior Student of History, 
University of California. 


THE PRESS GANG 


\lthough, as stated by Lieutenant-Commander 

3. Chenevex Trench, the whaling industry was one 
oi the trades strictly protected from the ruthless 
act.vities of the press gangs, the Admiralty seems on 
M>ay occasions to have turned a blind eye, and even 
co-doned such raids upon the ships and crews 
en oloyed in the essential eighteenth-century trade. 

}etween 1760 and 1860 Hull was one of the major 
po:’s in the whaling industry and her ships brought 
he .e many valuable cargoes. For example, 1784 saw 
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the lading of £15,000 worth of cargo and this steadily 
rose to £40,000 in 1788, £206,000 in 1805 and 
£318,000 in 1820. Only during the French wars at 
the end of the eighteenth century did the value of 
the cargoes reach a low level. The whaling season was 
from March to October and during this period the 
whalers left Hull with skeleton crews and took on a 
full complement of men in the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. One reason for this was that undermanned 
ships could escape the attention of the naval press- 
gang ship which kept a patrol in the mouth of the 
Humber. 

In 1795 Pitt demanded the recruitment of 1,081 
men from Yorkshire for the Navy and the following 
year two press-gang ships were operating in the 
Humber with two officers and twelve men stationed 
in Hull. In 1794 two Hull whalers, the Sarah and 
Elizabeth, were attacked by the press-gang ship 
Aurora. One man was killed and many pressed into 
naval service. There was an indictment against the 
Aurora’s captain for murder, but the Admiralty 
hastily drafted him to the West Indies for safety ! 
Four years later, 1798, the whaler Blenheim was also 
attacked, but she put up a fight and exchanged shots 
with the naval ship on which several of the crew 
were killed. The Blenheim ran aground during the 
fight and her captain was arrested and taken to York 
for trial. He was acquitted and returned to Hull to 
receive what almost amounted to a civic welcome. 

Yours, etc., 
° KENNETH WILSON, 
Keighley, Yorks. 


MACHIAVELLI 
SIR, 

The article in your number for January on 
Machiavelli contains a number of inaccuracies, which 
is particularly unfortunate where so important and 
controversial a character is concerned. 

In the first place, the author’s chronology is 
incorrect. Piero Soderini did not become “‘ Head of 
the State ’’ (Gonfaloniere) for life in 1499 (see p. 45) 
but in 1502. Nor is it true that “‘ when Machiavelli 
took up his duties, Savonarola had already gone to 
his doom ” (p. 46): Machiavelli’s employment dates 
from 1495, Savonarola’s condemnation occurred in 
1498. It is unlikely, moreover, that in 1513 “‘ for 
some years Machiavelli had been working in his 
spare time on his Discorsi ”’ (p. §1): it seems improb- 
able that they were begun before 1512 and there is 
no evidence to suggest that they were. The sugges- 
tion (p. 46) that the Florentine constitution of 1494 
was based on classical Roman precedents is incorrect, 
nor did this constitution make important changes in 
the period of office of the leading Florentine officials. 
It is of far greater importance that the article seriously 
misrepresents the status of Machiavelli’s office by 
describing him as controlling “‘ the formulation and 
conduct of Florence’s foreign policy” (p. 45). 
Machiavelli’s position was a much more humble one. 
To mention only one omission, it seems a pity that, 
the author does not explain that The Prince was 
intended to secure for its author employment by the 
Medici. 

Yours, etc., 
D. P. WALEY, 
London, N.6. 


(CORRESPONDENCE continued on p. 220) 
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BUCCANEER WAS, LITERALLY speaking, one 
who cured his meat by smoking it after 


cutting it into long strips and, if it was 
wanted on a long voyage, treating it with salt. 
But in the more general sense the name was 
applied to certain pirates who, in the seven- 
teenth century, worked great havoc on the 
settlements of Spain in the East Indies, Central 
America and along the coasts of Chile and Peru. 
By the Donation of Pope Alexander VI, himself 
a Spaniard, in 1493, the whole of America, 
except for Brazil which was reserved for 
Portugal, had been awarded to Spain. For a 
time, Spain was able to exclude all other nations 
from these territories, but after the rise of the 
Merchant Adventurers in the sixteenth century 
and the entry upon the scene of such men as 
Hawkins and Drake, who set out to plunder the 
Spaniard wherever they should find him, this 
monopoly was soon in danger. The Spanish 
Government employed armed revenue cutters 
to intercept every foreign ship found poaching 
in their waters, but to little purpose, as one 
nation after another joined in lucrative free- 
bootery. Harrying the sea-routes of Spain 
came to be almost a legitimate undertaking, 
winked at and even encouraged by authority. 
Had not Queen Elizabeth herself expressed the 
opinion that the sea and air are common to all 
men ? 

The year 1625 may be taken as the date when 
the Confederacy of the Brethren of the Coast, 
as the North American pirates liked to style 
themselves, assumed its full status. A motley 
gathering were these buccaneers—nondescript 
for the most part, but strangely sprinkled with 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, noblemen, 
priests, poets and naturalists and not least 
among them the surgeon, with his chest of 
medicaments and his salary of 250 pieces of 
eight. Probably the most lettered of the sur- 
geons who took service with the pirates was 
one named Lionel Wafer. No record has 
survived of his birthplace, his parentage, his 
education or of how he obtained his knowledge 
of surgery. He seems to have passed his youth 
wandering around Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland. He knew the Gaelic speech, and 
it has been suggested that his father may have 
been a Scots soldier whose regiment was 
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Surgeons 
to the 


Buccaneers 


THE DOCTOR 
AS PIRATE 


Among the pirate-crews of the seveii- 
teenth century were many well-educated 
adventurers, including a number of 
skilled physicians. 


By D. McDONALD 


quartered in Ireland. The family was of 
Huguenot descent, and the name has been 
variously given as Weaver, Weber, de la Wafer, 
or even Waffer or Wasser. 

Wafer first comes into the pages of history 
in the humble capacity of a “ loblolly boy ” in 
the service of the surgeon aboard the East India 
Company ship, the Great Anne, of London, 
bound for Bantam in 1677. The “ loblolly 
boy” was one who administered the water 
gruel given to patients in the sick bay. Water 
went ashore at Bantam intending to desert, and 
the Great Anne sailed without him. He obtained 
passage in the Bombay Merchant, another ship 
of the Company, and arrived back in England 
in 1679, but left one month later in his former 
capacity on a ship for Jamaica, with the inte 1- 
tion of visiting a brother employed on a sugar 
plantation there. The brother set him up ir a 
house at Port Royal—‘ where I followed my 
Business of Surgery for some months.” Chan -e 
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The Duke and Duchess crossing the Equator, September 25th, 1708, when “ about sixty of the 
crew, who had never been this course before, were ducked 3 times,” which was “ of great service to 


some of them... 


brought him into the company of Captain 
Edmund Cook and Captain Lynch, who were 
just about to go off “on the account.” A 
surgeon was a valuable asset to a pirate ship, 
and the Captains lost no time in engaging his 
services. Portobello was made in the spring of 
1680, and it was there that Wafer for the first 
time met Dampier. He accompanied Cook on 
the march across the Isthmus of Panama to the 
South Seas and spent some time cruising the 
Pacific under Captain Sharp in the Holy 
Trinity, a Spanish vessel which they had seized. 
When there was a split among the pirates, 
Wafer elected to return with Dampier across 
the Isthmus. On the fifth day of the journey, 
however, “ As I was sitting on the ground near 
one of our Men, who was drying of Gunpowder 
1 a Silver Plate, but not managing it as he 
should, it blew up and scorch’d my Knee to 
hat degree that the Bone was left bare, the 
esh torn away and my Thigh burnt for a great 
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way above it.” Wafer “‘ made shift to jog on ” 
for a few days, but the slaves ran away taking 
his medicines and all his other possessions and 
“thereby left me depriv’d of wherewithal to 
dress my Sore; insomuch that my Pain in- 
creasing upon me and being not able to trudge 
it further through Rivers and Woods, I took 
leave of my Company and set up my Rest 
among the Darien Indians. There staid with 
me Mr. Richard Gopson, who had served an 
Apprenticeship to a Druggist in London. He 
was an Ingenious Man and a good Scholar and 
had with him a Greek Testament, which he 
frequently read and would translate extempore 
into English to such of the Company as were 
dispos’d to hear him.” 

These two were joined later by three other 
stragglers and Wafer spent some months among 
the Cuna Indians. He lived to write a most 
readable and entertaining account of his 
experiences, and of the natural history and 








resources of Panama. He was held in high 
regard by the Indians “‘ by reason of his skill in 
Physick and Phlebotomy ” and lived with them 
“in great Splendour and Repute ” after he had 
successfully treated one of the wives of the 
Chief (Lacenta). Wafer often went hunting 
with Lacenta—a pastime in which the Chief 
was singularly unsuccessful—and was only 
allowed his own liberty and that of his com- 
panions after making an offer “ of bringing him 
a few of our English Dogs, if he would suffer 
me to go thither for a short time.” Permission 
was reluctantly given and, after crossing a 
mountain range so high that they suffered from 
mountain sickness, the company reached the 
sea where they had the good fortune to sight 
an English ship and went on board. Wafer, 
who had been painted “ in yellow, red and blue, 
very bright and lovely,” by the woman of the 
tribe as a mark of special affection, was not 
recognized as he squatted on deck with the 
Indians—“ naked but only about the Waist and 
with my Nosepiece hanging over my mouth— 
*Twas the better part of an Hour before one of 
the Crew, looking more narrowly upon me 
cry’d out, Here’s our Doctor; and immediately 
they all congratulated my Arrival among them.” 

After various adventures in the South Seas 
and the capture of many prizes, including the 
Revenge of eight guns, in April, 1683, the 
pirates sailed into Chesapeake Bay. There they 
rested until August when, with the Revenge 
refitted, Cook in command and Wafer as the 
only surgeon, anchor was raised and the great 
voyage commenced around the Horn, which 
was to end for Dampier in his circumnavigation 
of the globe—an experience he was to describe 
in 1717, in his New Voyage round the World. 
Off Sierra Leone the pirates captured a Danish 
vessel—*“ that lovely shipp ”—which they re- 
named Batchelor’s Delight, transferring into her 
and burning the Revenge before they left the 
African coast. Near the entrance of the Straits 
of Magellan they sighted the Cygnet, of London, 
commanded by Captain Swan, who did not 
join them at once but later, off Peru. Wafer 
took part in the adventures of Cook, Davis and 
the others in the South Seas, until August 27th, 
1687, when he accompanied Davis in the 
Batchelor’s Delight to the Cocos Islands and, 
by way of Cape Horn, back to Philadelphia, 





which they reached in May 1688, while Dam- 
pier sailed with Swan to the East Indies in the 
Cygnet. 

Wafer spent three years in jail in Virginia, 
on a charge of piracy, which nearly sent him t 
the gallows; but eventually he was released an:! 
returned to England in 1690. In 1699, hi 
published his New Voyage and Description of 
the Isthmus of America and, in 1700, drew up a 
secret memorandum at the instance of the Duke 
of Marlborough, on places which were fit for 
settlement in the South Seas. Wafer is though: 
to have died in 1705. Though he kept no 
journal and relied entirely upon his memory in 
writing the account of his adventures, the main 
facts in his story are confirmed by the more 
careful Dampier, and his accuracy is not in 
much doubt. He appears to have been “ an 
amiable and keenly observant young man.” 
His biographer writes of him— 

“* He possessed an accurate memory: and when 

he wrote of regions unknown to his readers, did 

not permit himself to enter the tempting path ot! 

exaggeration. Every test applied to his story ot! 


things seen in Darien renders his trustworthines 
more obvious.””? 


II 

Many of these Buccaneer Surgeons are but 
names occurring in the records of voyages, but 
occasionally the curtain will lift and we are 
allowed a little light upon these shadows. Such 
is the case with the Irishman, Herman Cop- 
pinger, a surgeon’s mate who sailed under 
Lionel Wafer with Dampier in the Revenge 
from Chesapeake Bay in August 1683, and 
later under Captain Swan in the Cygnet to the 
East Indies. The crew of the Cygnet were 
constantly on the edge of mutiny. At Mindinao, 
in the Philippines, matters came to a head. The 
men were tired of the long and tedious voyage, 
and most of them despaired of ever getting 
home. After listening to Captain Teat, whc 
had a grievance against Swan and hoped that, 


if he could only get rid of him, he might himself 


become Captain, they bound themselves by 
an oath— 


“to turn Captain Swan out and to conceal this 
design from those that were ashore, until the Ship 


1 All that is known of Wafer’s life is set out in 
L. E. Elliott Joyce’s full introduction to the Nez: 
Voyage, published by the Hakluyt Society in 1934 
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was under sail: which would have been presently 
if the Surgeon or his Mate had been aboard: but 
they were both ashore, and they thought it no 
prudence to go to Sea without a Surgeon: there- 
fore the next Morning they sent ashore one John 
Cookworthy, to hasten off either the Surgeon or 
his Mate, by pretending that one of the Men in 
the Night, broke his Leg by falling into the Hold. 
The Surgeon told him that he intended to come 
aboard the next day with the Captain, and would 
not come before: but sent his Mate, Herman 
Coppinger.” 


The Cygnet sailed without Swan, under John 
Read, who was made Captain. When the ship 
anchored at Pulo Condore— 


““Herman Coppinger, our Surgeon, went 
ashore, intending to live here: but Captain Read 
sent some Men to fetch him again. I had the same 
Thoughts, and would have gone ashore too, but 
waited for a more convenient place. For neither 
he nor I, when we were last on board at Mindinao, 
had any knowledge of the Plot that was laid to 
leave Capt. Swan, and run away with the Ship: 
and being sufficiently weary of this mad Crew, we 
were willing to give them the slip at any price 
from which we might LoDe to get a passage to an 
English Factory.” 


Swan was subsequently murdered for the 
sake of the gold he had with him, as he was 
going aboard a Dutch ship with his surgeon at 
Mindinao, in order to get a passage to Europe. 
Dampier had, as he tells us above, for some time 
intended to desert the ship, but did not see his 
chance until, in May 1688, she rested for re- 
fitting at Nicobar. His first attempt proved 
abortive and he was fetched aboard again with 
all his gear. But that night Dampier and the 
other two made a successful getaway, and it was 
not until some while later that he heard the end 
of the doctor’s story from one of his former 
shipmates who had deserted later— 


** He told me that when they in the Cygnet 
went away from Nicobar, in pursuit of their 
intended Voyage to Persia, they directed their 
Course towards Ceylon. But not being able to 
weather it, the Westerly Monsoon being against 
them, they were obliged to seek Refreshment on 
the Coast of Coromandel. Here this mad and 
fickle Crew were upon new projects again. Their 
Designs meeting with such delays and obstruc- 
tions, that many of them grew weary of it and 
about half of them went ashore. Of this number, 
Mr. Morgan, who told me this, and Mr. Herman 
Coppinger, the Surgeon, went to the Danes at 
Trangambar, who kindly received them.” 


Coppinger must have wished to make his 
peace with the authorities for there is among 
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WILLIAM DAMPIER (1652-1715), under whose command 
Lionel Wafer served. Portrait by T. Murray 








History of the Buccaneers of America,’ 


SIR HENRY MORGAN (1635 ?-1688) 


the records of the India Office”, written in the 
beautiful copper-plate hand of that period, the 
following entry— 


** There being about 25 seamen, most English, 
run away from the Pyrat Ship lately at Trimlivas, 
called the Batchelor’s Delight, Capt. Read com- 
manding, who plundered a Portuguese Goa ship 
off of Zeilon since their departure from Trimlivas. 
The Chirurgeon of which ship, named Harman 
Coppinger, an Irishman, leaving his said Company 
came voluntarily hither submitting himself 
whereupon the Governour promised his parole, 
provided he would give a full and true relation of 
their proceedings since their first undertaking 
this wicked design.” 


and, again, 
*“Harman Coppinger, Chirurgeon of the 
Pyrat lately at Trimlivas, now delivers a narrative 
of their proceedings since they entered upon that 


2 Cons. Fort St. George V. 1688, p. 106. 
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wicked design, as entered in the Copy books of 
Letters recd.” 


The Minutes, of which these entries formed 
a part, were signed by the Governor of the Fort, 
Elihu Yale, who, in 1718, gave a large donation 
to the school at New Haven, U.S.A., which 
later developed into the great university bearing 
his name. Unfortunately, no trace now exists 
of the account that Herman Coppinger made 
for the Honourable Court. It is curious that 
the Batchelor’s Delight should have been given 
as the name of the pirate ship because, according 
to Dampier, she was then on the other side 
of the world, sailing up the Delaware River 
to Philadelphia, and Coppinger was definitely 
on the Cygnet. Dampicr tells us that Cop- 
pinger was later engaged as surgeon to a 
Danish vessel and sailed to Jihore on the 
Malacca Coast to load pepper, and that he 
heard of him for the last time some two or 
three years later when he made the voyage to 
Manila from Porto Nova, a town on the Coast 
of Coromandel, “in a Portuguese ship, as | 
think.” He gives, also, a sketch of an enter- 
prising amateur of medicine which is worth 
preserving— 

** Here he found 10 or 12 of Captain Swan’s 
Men; some of those that we left at Mindinao. 
For after he came from thence, they bought a 
Proe there, by the instigation of an Irish Man, 
who went by the name of John Fitzgerald, a 
person who spoke Spanish very well; and so in 
this their Proe they came hither. They had been 
here but 18 months when Mr. Coppinger arrived 
here, and Mr. Fitzgerald had in this time gotten 
a Spanish Mustesa Woman to Wife and a good 
Dowry with her. He then professed Physick and 
Surgery, and was highly esteemed among the 
Spaniards for his supposed knowledge of those 
Arts; for being always troubled with sore Shins 
while he was with us, he kept some Plaisters and 
Salves by him; and with these he set up upon his 
bare natural stock of knowledge and his experience 
in Ulcers. But then he had a very great stock oi 


Confidence, withal, to help him out with the 
other.’”® 


III 
An earlier Buccaneer Surgeon, but one who 
saw with his own eyes and recorded the 
escapades of the most notorious of the North 
American pirates, was John Esquemeling, who, 
though he wrote in Dutch, appears to have been 


3 The above extracts from Dampier’s Vovages are 
taken from the edition edited by John Masefield 
E. Grant Richards, 1906. 
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by birth a Frenchman.’ Esquemeling went out, 
in 1666, as a servant of the West India Company 
of France, to the Island of Tortuga, which the 
French had taken from the Spaniards in 1625. 
The Spaniards made every effort to recover the 
island, and though the French Company kept 
an insecure foothold for some time, they had 
in the end to evacuate their factors, giving them 
orders to sell the servants belonging to the 
Company and all other merchandise which they 
had upon the island. 


“On this occasion,” wrote Esquemeling, “ I 
was also sold as being a servant under the said 
Company, in whose service I came out of France. 
But my fortune was very bad, for I fell into the 
hands of the most cruel tyrant and perfidious man 
that was ever born of woman, who was the 
Governour of that island.... At last, through the 
manifold miseries I endured, as also afflictions of 
mind, I was thrown into a dangerous fit of sickness. 
This misfortune, being added to the rest of my 
calamities, was the cause of my happiness. For 
my wicked master, seeing my condition, began 
to fear lest he should lose his monies with my life. 
Hereupon he sold me the second time to a surgeon 
for the price of seventy pieces of eight (roughly 
£17. 1%). 


Eventually Esquemeling was given his Cis- 
charge by the surgeon after one year, on con- 
dition that he later repaid him the sum of one 


hundred pieces of eight. “‘ Being now at liberty,. 


though like unto Adam when h: was first 
created by the hands of his Maker—that is, 
naked and destitute of all human necessaries, 
nor knowing how to get my living—lI deter- 
mined to enter into the wicked order of the 
Pirates, or Robbers at Sea.”’ He continued with 
the Pirates until 1672 and, after his return to 
his own country, wrote an account of all that he 
had seen. His knowledge of medicine cannot 
have been great and he probably knew only 
what little he had been able to pick up from 
the surgeon to whom he had been sold at 
: rtuga. In his Buccaneers of America he makes 

) reference to any work done by him in that 
ca apacity, though he describes in considerable 
detail the exploits of such notorious pirates as 
Morgan, who sacked Portobello and ravaged 
Panama, the terrible ’Ollonais, Sawkins and 
Sharp. Esquemeling did not attempt to con- 


*** Esquemeling, of Honfleur, passed his state 
¢yamination for surgeon in 1679, the year after the 
p. dlication of his first volume in the Dutch capital. 
He had previously been thought to be a Dutchman.” 
Gosse. History of Piracy. pp. 146, 147. 
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ceal his dislike for the English. In fact, Sir 
Henry Morgan brought an action for libel 
against the publishers of his book for the evil 
character which he had been given there, and 
received {£200 and a public apology. 


IV 

The best known of these Buccaneer Surgeons 
was, undoubtedly, Thomas Dover, of Bristol, 
who sailed for three years with Captain Woodes 
Rogers, on a privateering party around the 
world. Dover was born about 1660, in Warwick- 
shire, at Barton-on-the-Heath, the son of John 
Dover, Gent. He took the degree of B.A. at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford and then proceeded, 
in 1687, to the M.B. at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. After an apprenticeship under the 
great Sydenham, he practised medicine at 
Bristol until August 1708, when Dampier 
persuaded the Merchant Adventurers of that 
city to fit out an expedition of two ships to 
cruise the South Seas and harry the Spaniards 
there. Dampier himself went as Pilot, with 
Woodes Rogers in command of the Duke, and 
Dover as second Captain and Chief Medical 
Officer, aboard the Duchess. It is interesting to 
note that Dover secured that appointment not 
for his knowledge of seamanship but on 
account of his extremely bad temper. It was 
thought that he was not likely to secure enough 
followers among the men to cause him to 
attempt to break away and sail off on his own, 
as had happened on Dampier’s previous 
voyages, and so cause the promotcrs of the 
expedition to lose money they had invested in it. 

Dover left no record of his experiences, but 
Woodes Rogers wrote an entertaining account 
in his book A cruising voyage around the world 
(1721), which is one of the most interesting of 
these pirate narratives. On February Ist, 1709, 
after rounding Cape Horn, they arrived off the 
island of Juan Fernandez, which had always 
been a popular watering-place with the pirates, 
and Captain Dover went off next day in the 
yawl. A light had been seen during the night, 
and it was thought that Spaniards had estab- 
lished a post there. The yawl did not return, 
and so the pinnace was sent after it, returning 
shortly—*“ with a man clothed in goat skins, 
who look’d wilder than the first owners of 
them. ... He had been on the island for four 














ALEXANDER SELKIRK teaches his goats to dance on the Island of Juan Fernandez 


years and four months; his name was Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotsman who had been master of 
the Cinque Ports, a ship that came here last with 
Captain Dampier, who told me that this was 
the best man in her. So immediately I agreed 
with him to be a Mate aboard my ship. ’Twas 
he that made the Fire last night when he saw 
our Ships, which he judged to be English.” 
There is an account of Selkirk’s life on the 
island and of how he had managed to survive. 
** We may perceive,” wrote Rogers, somewhat 
sententiously, ‘‘ by this story the Truth of the 
Maxim that Necessity is the Mother of Invention, 
since he found means to supply his Wants in a 
very natural manner, so as to maintain his Life, 
tho’ not so conveniently, yet as effectually as we 
are able to do with the help of all our Arts and 
Society.” 
It was the story of Alexander Selkirk that 
inspired Defoe to write his Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Rogers had no high opinion of his crew: 
“Many were taylors, tinkers, pedlars, fidlers 
and haymakers, with ten boys and one negro: 


with which mixed gang we hope to be well 
manned as soon as they have learned the use 
of arms and got their sea legs.” Indeed, that 
motley collection spent most of the voyage in 
suppressed or open mutiny, for which one 
remedy seems to have been to make one 
mutineer flog another—‘‘ which method,” 
wrote Rogers, “ I thought best for breaking any 
unlawful friendship amongst themselves.” 
Dover frequently quarrelled with Rogers—the 
most vehement of these differences being over 
a particularly rich Spanish prize which they 
had renamed the Batchelor, of which Dover 
had claimed, and did eventually secure, com- 
mand. Dover did not often put his medical 
knowledge into practice, as he had six junior 
surgeons serving under him on the two ships, 
but a few months after the rescue of Selkirk 
and after the sacking of Guayaquil, in Apri! 
1709, an outbreak of plague on board called 
forth all his skill. After the sacking, the sailors 
slept in the Churches, where they were much 
annoyed by the smell of Spanish corpses, dead 
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of the plague and buried just under the floor 
boards. The disease broke out among the 
crew at sea, two days later—18o cases, all at the 
same time. Dover ordered them all to be bled 
to one hundred ounces each, and given dilute 
sulphuric acid to drink—a treatment that was 
so successful that no more than eight of the men 
died. 

It is interesting to note, in reading of these 
voyages, that the crews of pirate ships seem to 
have been little afflicted by scurvy, which was 
to take so heavy a toll from ships on more 
legitimate business in the long voyages of the 
following centuries. The probable reason was 
that they relied for food on fresh fish and 
turtles, which they caught as they went along, 
and were more often ashore, where fresh 
vegetables and fruit were obtainable. That they 
were not entirely immune is shown in Dampier’s 
note, in 1684, after the Batchelor’s Delight had 
battled her way round the Horn in mid-winter, 
and up to Juan Fernandez, on March 22nd, 

















‘“* Captain Rogers’s People stripping some Ladies of their Jewels in the 
Neighbourhood of Guiaquil ” 





without apparently touching land in the mean- 
while, and very nearly running out of water. 


*“ We remained at John Fernandez 16 days: 
our sick Men were ashore all the time, one of 
Captain Eaton’s Doctors (for he had four in his 
Ship), tending and feeding them with Goat and 
several Herbs, whereof there is plenty growing in 
the Brooks; and their Diseases were chiefly 
Scorbutick.” 


In 1711, Woodes Rogers’ expedition re- 
turned safely to England, with booty to the 
value of £170,000, derived from plundering 
and slaughter on the high seas. Woodes Rogers 
later became Governor of the Bahamas, while 
Dover retired from the sea and settled in 
practice in Cecil Street, off the Strand. He saw 
his patients daily at the Jerusalem Coffee House 
nearby, and became known as the Quicksilver 
Doctor, on account of his cure for asthma— 
“an ounce of quicksilver daily to be taken at 
what hour the patient pleases, and a spoonful 
of the gas of sulphur in a large draught of spring 









water at § o’clock in the afternoon and at bed- 
time.” He was made a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians in 1721, but never thought very 
highly of that body, which he used to refer to 
as—‘“that clan of prejudiced gentlemen.” 
Dover was later in Gloucestershire for a few 
years and, on his return to London, set up his 
practice first in Lombard Street and, later, in 
Arundel Street, off the Strand, where he died 
in 1742, at the age of 82. 

In 1733, Dover published a little manual of 
treatment, containing his favourite prescrip- 
tions, entitled An Anctent Physician’s Legacy to 
his Country. That manual contains one 
prescription which has survived the passage 
of time and is still in use today—Pulzis Ipeca- 
cuanhae Composiius, better known as Dover’s 
Powder. Dover devised that famous powder as 
a specific for the gout and tells us that though 
the dose was from 40 to 70 grains, he himself 
was accustomed to order 100 grains, but that 
certain lawyers advised their clients to make 
their wills before undergoing his treatment. 





That remedy was adopted as his “ sweat 
powder ” or “ liquid sweat ” by the eighteen 
century quack “ Spot Ward,” who numbe: 
among his patients such illustrious men 
George II, Lord Chesterfield, Gibbon a 
Fielding. 

It is on that note of respectability that \ 
will leave these humb'e practitioners of the : 
of medicine. Not perhaps distinguished abo 


their fellows but, no doubt, many of then 


worthy men and conscientious doctors, who 
loved adventure as to brave the dangers of t 


way and the rough circumstances of sea life 
obtain it. Many of them must have died i: 


their beds and none is recorded as_ havii 


come to the sad end described by Stevenson i: 


his Treasure Island (Chap. XI.) 


7 aq 


“No, not I,” said Silver, “‘ Flint was cap’n. 
I was quarter master, along of my timber leg. The 


same broadside I lost my leg, old Pew lost hi 


deadlights. It was a master surgeon, him th 
ampytated me—out of College and all—Latin b 
the bucket, and what not: but he hanged like 
dog, and sundried like the rest, at Corso Castle. 


by 


c 


WOODES ROGERS and his family: conversation-piece by William Hogarth 
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LESS ME IF HERE isn’t old 

* Sylva’s’ diary,” said Lady 

Evelyn, going through her 

papers in 1813 for a Mr. 
Upcott who collected old letters; 
“|. I don’t think it would interest 
the public.”” Pepys was discovered a few years later, 
and to the public ever since the diarists have been 
the two most heard-of names in later seventeenth- 
century literature. 

Mr. de Beer’s magnificent new edition! has driven 
reviewers to statistics: 600,000 words of text, 12,000 
footnotes, 1,200 columns of index, 30 years of work 
since the first new transcript. No wonder it all adds 
up to fifteen guineas. Single-handed, the editor has 
beaten at their own game those American “ factories ”’ 
where teams of workers turn out flawless definitive 
editions on the production-belt. But when the first 
joy of admiring so lavish a piece of scholarship wears 
off, one wonders a little whether Evelyn really needs 
all this. Must we treat seventeenth-century manu- 
scripts like priceless fragments of Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and reproduce every hesitation, slip of the pen, and 
doubtful reading ? Mr. de Beer has avoided the 
worst extravagances of editorial pedantry. He 
extends abbreviations, takes a few liberties with 
punctuation, and translates idiosyncrasies of hand- 
writing into intelligible type. Even so the text is 
laden with a distracting assortment of brackets, note- 
references, and italics. The justification is that any- 
thing else, short of complete modernization, is an 
illogical compromise, and that occasionally it may 
be necessary to know exactly what Evelyn put on 
paper. An even more heretical doubt, tempting in 
view of the quantity and importance of the material 
for this period that has never been printed at all, is 
whether the quarter-million words that appear for 
the first time have much value. Earlier versions all 
derive from the selection published by William Bray, 
who has some crimes to answer. He deleted or 
amended passages that distressed him. (‘‘ Vice” 
was altered to “ extravagance.”) He even inter- 
po.ated phrases of his own to explain or improve the 
story. But his major omissions, which he thought 


The Diary of John Evelyn, edited by E. S. de Beer, 6 vols. 
Ox ord English Texts, Oxford University Press, £15 15s. od.). 
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JOHN EVELYN 
(1620-1706): 

** a camera that 
clicks 


incessantly . . 


should perhaps have been more 
numerous, were generally well chosen. 
The vast majority of them are notes 
of sermons, too scrappy to interest 
the specialist and quite insufferable 
to anyone else. Mr. de Beer’s claim 
that they show “ as does no other work the promin- 
ence of religion . in the everyday life of the 
seventeenth century” is unconvincing. Again the 
valid argument is that in an edition of this character 
the comfort of the reader must be sacrificed to the 
ideal of completeness. Whatever was omitted some- 
one someday might conceivably need. With this 
masterpiece of an index he will be able to find it. 

In one sense Evelyn’s reputation will be 
diminished by Mr. de Beer’s researches. Much of 
his work has been to trace the sources of what 
appears superficially to be first-hand information, 
For the accounts of his travels and for his sparse 
political references, Evelyn drew heavily on printed 
material. Moreover, statements that do not derive 
from contemporary authorities can often be checked 
by them, and though the diary does not come 
off badly by this test, errors are, as Mr. de Beer says 
of the sermons particularly, “‘ frequent enough to 
forbid complete trust.” The footnotes reveal them 
with relentless efficiency. For the “ diary ” was not, 
at least until 1684, kept from day to day: it was 
written, often years later, from notes that evidently 
varied in completeness, and modified in the light of 
reading, experience, and recollection. Part of it was 
re-written a second time, in more polished form. 
The rest, though Mr. de Beer insists it was never 
intended for publication, must be regarded as an 
unfinished literary work. With all its limitations it 
is one that deserves immortality. 

Evelyn’s great gift is pictorial. He is a camera 
that clicks incessantly, and though the subjects are 
not subtly chosen or artistically balanced and 
trimmed, the prints turn out well. A building, a 
garden, a fine horse, a gondolier; or a surgical opera- 
tion, a torturer at work, refugees from the great fire, 
an eight-legged kitten: anything that draws immediate 
attention is precisely recorded. Portraits do not come 
so easily to him, and even the people we meet con- 
stantly in the diary we do not know well. Though 











he moved on the fringe of the inner circle of court 
and politics, he reveals hardly anything that went on 
inside. He lived through twenty years of revolution, 
and tried hard not to notice. “I would not be 
present at their execrable wickedness ”’: his attitude 
to the execution of Charles I applies to the whole 
upheaval. Once, surprisingly, he gate-crashed the 
Army Council during a debate on the Agreement of 
the People. “I heard horrid villainies,” he says, and 
goes on to talk about the weather. On 1688 he is less 
reticent. He is distressed at the dreadful choice 
between acceptance of popery and resistance to 
authority, but also terrified of being caught on the 
wrong side. The alarm grows, from the first rumour 
of James’s conversion—(‘‘ What the consequence 
of this will be God only knows and wise men dread ”’) 
—to the revealing prayer when William set sail: 
‘“ Preserve me and mine from these dangers and 
great confusions.” 

Self-centred, uninspired, writing with an inner 
censor always conspicuous, Evelyn cannot match 
the attractions of his great contemporary. But from 
these defects comes his outstanding value as an his- 
torical source. In reading Evelyn we are seeing the 
seventeenth century, and Restoration England 
especially, through a man typical of many who 
shaped its history no less than did the leaders of 
revolutions. He was an unambitious courtier, a 
competent but not overworking holder of minor 
office, a landowner interested in gardens and forestry 
and securing the succession to the family estate. 
Political ideas meant little to him, and unconven- 
tional ones frightened him. Religion meant much, 
and its comforts depended on safe orthodoxy. But 
though he took some trouble during the interregnum 
to find Anglican worship, he had no burning hatred 
of other people’s creeds. On the continent he 
recorded dispassionately the claims of popish saints 
and miracles, and when he met a fellow-countryman 
of the Parliamentary side he deplored his mis- 
guidedness but travelled with him all the same. 
There was something of the puritan in Evelyn him- 
self, as emerges in his attitude to the erring members 
of his family, glossed over in the diary, and in his 
pained but loyal comments on the Restoration court. 
There was also something of the new outlook that 
was leading away from all that puritans regarded as 
religion. Evelyn was a friend of Boyle and a member 
of the Royal Society. The diary is at its best in 
recording his curiosity about the material world, 
superficial and unscholarly perhaps, but active and 
independent. Mr. de Beer’s introduction denounces 
the suggestion that the period saw a decline in 
religious belief. Certainly there was none that 
Evelyn or his kind could perceive; but unconsciously 
he gives us glimpses of the subtle change that, in 
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later generations of minds like his, would quiet!y, 
and without much disturbing them in the process, 
separate religion from reality. 

Evelyn himself is in fact the most interesting 
topic on which the diary can enlighten us; and it 
leads us constantly to wonder what lies hidden 
below the surface of his impeccable upper-class 
conformity. The Victorians unquestioningly admired 
his rectitude, and Mr. de Beer, though he asks many 
questions, on the whole agrees with them. He has 
not had access, except in unsatisfactory printed 
extracts, to Evelyn’s correspondence, which might 
be expected to reveal a little more. As it happens, 
a study” based on this appears almost simultaneously 
with the diary. Mr. Hiscock was able to use the 
family papers deposited at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and to find many discrepancies between the diary 
and the “ less inhibited statements in the letters.” 
He makes no claim to equal Mr. de Beer’s academic 
standards. He is free to decide what will “ interest 
the public,” and he sometimes ornaments his 
sources with an imaginative reconstruction, or 
chooses an interpretation of them that may be 
challenged. Nevertheless, he convincingly modifies 
Mr. de Beer’s picture, showing more of the Evelyn 
who fiddled his expense accounts, wrote unprintable 
verses, and treated his wife in a way that gave her 
ample excuse for preferring the company of her 
brother-in-law. Much of his story concerns the 
extraordinary affair between Evelyn in his fifties and 
the twenty-year-old beauty Margaret Blagge. Her 
name, and the symbols he substituted for it, fill the 
diary in the 1670s. Evelyn’s passion for her took 
the form of a mystical religious devotion, sustained 
by weekly meetings and frequent correspondence, 
and unbroken by the lies she told him about her 
secret marriage to Sidney Godolphin. Mr. de Beer 
minimizes the importance of the friendship, and 
compares it to “‘ the companionship a father of fifty 
years often obtains from a daughter.” But fathers 
do not usually swear eternal marriage of souls with 
their daughters, or write hagiographic books about 
them if they die. Mr. Hiscock, without doubting 
that the relationship remained outwardly on the 
spiritual plane, shows how it dominated this period 
of Evelyn’s life. He also makes it appear less exalted 
by revealing how the memory of the “ Saint in 
Heaven ”’ was invoked in humiliating efforts to 
extract favours from Godolphin when he came to 
power. But Mr. Hiscock is not an avid debunker, 
nor Mr. de Beer an uncritical idolizer. They would 
probably agree in the main that Evelyn meant well, 
and sometimes, as he says, found it “‘ impossible to 
evade the doing very unhandsome things.” 


2 Fohn Evelyn and his Family Circle, by W. G. Hiscock, 
256 pp. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 2§s.). 
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ROOK REVIEWS 
THE PROFESSION OF KINGCRAFT 


~ 


ING JAMES VI AND I. 

(Cape. 30s.) 

The Scots do not in fact, whatever they say, take 
much interest in Scottish history. This is not 
surprising. For that history, as usually presented, 
resembles an ill-lit historical pageant, peopled with 
unlovable figures, all quarrelling mysteriously with 
the producer: different groups at different times 
seem to re-enact the same scene. Historians who are 
Scots seldom choose to become historians of Scotland, 
one reason being that chances of professional 
advancement in this field are few; as a result, the 
last major narrative history, Hume Brown’s, bears 
the date 1899. Only now are the new techniques 
beginning to be applied to the curious history of this 
odd nation—and still it is the English and the 
Americans who command the enterprise. This book 
under review, by Professor David Harris Willson 
of the University of Minnesota, well illustrates the 
worth of the revaluation process. 

Old-style text-books on Scotland are full of great 
men striking attitudes and uttering memorable 
phrases. It is therefore especially interesting that it 
should be the figure of King James VI, who really 
did strike attitudes and had a genuine mastery of 
epigram, that is now displayed under the modern 
spotlight. James VI, who could not remember a 
time when he did not wear a crown, made a profes- 
sion of kingcraft, wrote books about it, lectured on 
it, and never manaz¢d to attain any degree of success 
in it. The story of the downfall of the English 
monarchy begins with his arrival on the English 
scene. From bullied boyhood he had learned to 
identify political principles with personalities, and 
he grew up a complete egotist, a self-deceiver with 
no grasp of statesmanship and only one aim: to 
obtain the English throne when Queen Elizabeth 
died. For this he would traffic in anything—his 
mother’s reputation, his mother’s head, even his 
Protestant principles, for might it not be Spain and 
Catholic Europe that would help him reach his goal ? 
He was amazed when he got to it unaided, without 
trouble. He never surmounted his own amazement. 
To the poverty-stricken ruler of an intractable 
country, whose magnates and prelates combined to 
harass him, who had even to borrow from Elizabeth 
to make a decent display at his own wedding, there 
seemed no further need of high policy. He was 
content to rule, not guide, a money-conscious society 
whose traditions he never investigated and whose 
interests he never fully understood. He took lessons 
on both from two men as self-absorbed as himself, 
Gondomar and Buckingham, ill requiting the long 
service of Salisbury, who had something to teach 
him about statecraft. His Church appointments 
were badly judged, his state diplomacy wrongly 
based. But no matter: he could put the Church 
traight on theology, and for the rest, he could enjoy 
‘e, hunting prodigiously, traversing the country, 
avoiding London, scattering gifts and favours, play- 
ng Solomon or Maecenas or Nestor or whatever 

le took his straying fancy. 

James had a high intelligence, or at least a high 

2., and much shrewdness of mind. What he 
hiefly lacked was not understanding of men, but 
‘terest in them. He was his own world. Like his 

other and like his son, he was untrustworthy, 


By David Harris Willson. 
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jealous of talent, a lover of the shoddy, and with a 
mind sealed against the invasion of imagination; 
but, more fortunate in his generation than they, he 
lived at peace in his Paradise to the end of his days, 
a small man balanced precariously on a high place, 
playing out the réle of a medieval king against the 
uncomprehended background of English and 
European politics. 

Mr. Willson’s dry, wry style presents this curious 
life and times with a considerable artistry, letting 
King James VI and I, no hero under either number, 
make his own effect. The proper relation of an his- 
torian to his subject, says Sir Keith Hancock, is one 
that includes attachment, justice, and span: certainly 
the last two qualities are here, but who can care a 
rap for James ? Mr. Willson has written a first- 
class study of a second-rate man; perhaps he will 
now apply his knowledge, his skill, and his wit to a 
subject that will better reward him. 

A. P. THORNTON. 


HIGHWAYS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN: Vol. I, South of the Foss 
Way—Bristol Channel. By Ivan D. Margary, 
255 pp. with 17 plates and 11 maps. (Phoenix 
House. 42s.) 

This is a very good book indeed. Well written, 
with excellent photographs (some wonderful aerials 
from Dr. St. Josphe and the late Major Allen, with 
first-rate ground studies by the-author),well produced 
and commendably free from misprints. It consists 
of a careful description of every Roman Road known 
to the author on an arrangement which, though 
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necessarily arbitrary, is rational and easy to use. 
“Roman Roads known to the author” very nearly 
means “‘ every road that has claims to be considered 
Roman at all” (including ancient trackways treated 
according to Roman engineering methods); thus 
much guess-work of over-enthusiastic antiquar:c 
can be quietly jettisoned. Local workers may feel 
that a little grain has gone with the chaff. I feel 
myself, for instance, that the suspected road between 
Wantage and Oxford, that really seems to form part 
of a long “inner Foss Way” from Durobrivae :o 
the south-west, is as good as confirmed by the temp!e- 
site at Frilford (to which add now the similar ste 
at Woodeaton). Oxoniensia, iv, 26 was worth citing. 

I do not see why this work should not beco: 
standard, re-edited as new evidence appears or 
the construction of airfields and housing estates 
hear a sad amount of the activities they involve ; 
the book) removes the old. ‘“‘ Margary on Road 
should run into indefinite editions like the lawyers 
** Byles on Bills ” or ‘‘ Theobald on Wills.” For this 
reason, it deserves not only praise but criticism. 

The introduction is a little disappointing. The 
account of how a Roman Road looks in section is not 
very clear, and the amateur who cuts one will not be 
much helped to interpret what he finds; the difficult 
problem of distinguishing between original make-up 
and later re-surfacing is not quite successfully 
handled. It was surely an error not to include a 
single sectional drawing. A comparative table of 
known widths might have helped us at least to 
conjecture the scale of importance that particular 
roads possessed in Roman eyes. Moreover, it is 
surely a little insular to dismiss the possibility of 
help from continental workers (p. 16). Grenier’s 
volume (Archéologie gallo-romaine, ii, I) is of great 
value, and there is opportunity for comparative 
study in the sound work done in Germany and by 
Fraccaro in north Italy; while the question of mile- 
stones (not mentioned in the introduction) and the 
light that they throw on the distinction between 
** nationally ” and “locally ” constructed roads has 
been studied abroad. Furthermore, Van Berchem 
has shown that the Antonine Itinerary is not “ really 
a road book;” and a _ bibliographical reference 
(Archeologia, xciii, 1-50) to Richmond and Craw- 
ford’s study of Ravenmar is needed. 

This leads me to my final criticism. The biblio- 
graphies are very unsystematic. Codrington’s 
bibliography was good, and it would probably have 
been worth while merely to cite him for the roads 
that he handles, and cite specifically only what has 
emerged since his last edition. As it is, on the Devil’s 
Causeway (Staines-Silchester), we miss a reference 
to the Gentlemen Cadets of Sandhurst (United 
Service Fournal, September 1837) and—after Cod- 
rington—Kempthorne in Berks., Bucks. and Oxon 
A. F. vii; 74; and there is an exemplary excavation 
of the Portway at Newton Tony by R. P. Wright 
uncited (Wilts. Arch. Fourn., xlvii, 513). The general 
Bibliogaphy (p. 27) might have found room for 
Collingwood’s chapter (Archeology of Roman 
Britain, 1-6); and students of the military regions 
will wonder whether a man who omits the greai 
name of Maclachlan is not ‘“‘ another of those 
southerners.” 

The volume on what is mainly the military region 
is to come, and the experts are waiting. I should be 
happy if this review aided Mr. Margary to give them 
that very highest achievement which is just missed 
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in the fine volume which he offers to students of the 
* Lowland Zone.” 


C. E. STEVENS. 


“ GREATEST OF HISTORIC MEN” 


THE MIND OF NAPOLEON: A Selection from His 
Written and Spoken Words. Edited and Trans- 
lated by J. Christopher Herold, 322 pp. (Columbia 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. 40s.) 
This is a very dispensable book. It seems mainly 

to be aimed at the “ non-specialist,” the floating 

reader, for the purpose of giving him “ an insight 
into the mind of a man who combined energy of 
thought and energy of action to an exceptional 
degree.” This is a very good diagnosis, but it should 
have served to warn Mr. Herold of the dangers of 
isolating thought from action, as he has done for this 
selection. For the book consists of a large number of 
the Emperor’s sayings—written, dictated, recorded, 
remembered and alleged sayings—grouped together 
under such comprehensive headings as “ The 

Human Heart,” ‘‘ The Conquest of History,” “‘ Law 

and the Social Order,” ‘“‘ Church, School, and the 

Press,” “‘ The Tyrant Speaks,” and so on. The 

sections are further subdivided into smaller groups 

under secondary themes, and these latter take us, 
often in as little as five or six quotations, through 
much of Napoleon’s career, from, say, Brumaire to 

St. Helena in half a page, and then back again to 

Brienne to start on another train of thought. Time, 

place, occasion come a long way after thematic 

significance, and the “ greatest of historic men ”’ is 
made to appear in the unsuitable nakedness of the 
thinker. Yet, if Acton’s phrase has any meaning, it 
must be that Napoleon was so astounding a pheno- 
menon in relation to the forces of his time, to the 
drama of the moment, to the situation of history, 
whereas he looks paltry and mediocre against the 
background of timelessness which is here claimed for 
him, Chateaubriand called him “‘ The poet in action” 

—but would it not be disastrous if the poetry were 

to be distilled as a separate essence ? The malodor- 

ous result could not be called ‘The Soul of 

Napoleon.”’ Similarly one is, with this book, not in 

the presence of Napoleon’s mind; we Bonapartists 

really must protest strongly against the title. At best 
we are in a museum from which all life has fled, and 
wander past undramatic, sterilized exhibits in frus- 
tration. We have found Napoleon the talker: but 
was it not his bitterest punishment at the end that 
for over five years he could do nothing but talk ? 
Thus the “‘ intelligent but non-specialized reader ” 
to whom the editor addresses himself must, not 
without regret, be warned off this misleading book. 

The specialist, on the other hand, will no doubt find 

it useful, since it provides much substantial food for 

the trained digestion. Some may feel irritation at the 

American idiom of this new translation, which others 

have found “ spirited”—a personal point. Mr. 

Herold also has written an excellent introduction of 

itty pages which, held throughout on the personal 

note, is both readable and worth reading. Here he 
wrestles, every intellectual muscle strained, with the 

Emperor’s spirit, and the result is impressive. 

Perhaps “ The Mind of Napoleon” as a title was 

net Mr. Herold’s own idea ? 


HAROLD KuRz. 


SIR THOMAS KENDRICK 
who is Director of the British 
Museum, describes the destruction 
of Lisbon in 1755 by earthquake, 
flood and fire, and the staggering 
effects on contemporary thought. 


The Lisbon Earthquake 


tells of the end of the age of 
optimism, of the spiritual agony 
of Portugal and the bitterly 
argued controversy in London. 
Illustrated, 2\s. 





D. B. HARDEN 

has edited these studies dedicated 
to E. T. Leeds with a bibliography 
of his works. They comprise four- 
teen papers by leading authorities. 


Dark-Age Britain 


represents the great advances in 
our knowledge made in recent 
years. There are three sections, 

on the Roman and Celtic Survival, 
the Invasions and the pagan Saxons, 
and the later Saxon and Viking 
Age. Fully illustrated, 63s. 





L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS 
D.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


Medieval Cornwall 


‘A readable and sympathetic book 
on what might have been thought 
a remote and esoteric subject.’ 

A. L. Rowse (Time and Tide). 

‘A splendid work of historic 
scholarship ’ (The Church Times) 
Illustrated, 35s. 
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A CENTURY OF CRUSADING 


HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. Edited by K. M. Setton. 
Volume I, THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. Edited by 
M. W. Baldwin, 694 pp., 14 maps, 3 plates. 
(University of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 96s.) 

This is the long-awaited first volume of the 
“ Pennsylvania History of the Crusades.” This 
monumental work, to be completed in five volumes, 
was inspired and planned by the late Professor 
|LaMonte. On his death in 1949 the editorship passed 

Professor Kenneth Setton of Columbia Uni- 
versity. LaMonte’s idea was to present a “ co- 
operative ”’ history, based on the work of American 

holars but with contributions from Europe as well. 

in this volume the chapters on eastern affairs have 
been entrusted to scholars this side of the Atlantic. 
Sir Hamilton Gibb deals with the Arab Caliphate, 
nd the careers of Zengi, Nur ed-Din, and Saladin; 
Professor Bernard Lewis with the Ismailites and 
Assassins; Professor Claude Cahen with the Seldjuk 
lurks; while the Hon. Steven Runciman has two 
chapters on the First Crusade, and an illuminating 
ction on the theory and practice of Pilgrimage. 

Volume I concerns only the military and political 
history of the First and Second Crusades, from the 
Council of Clermont to the Fall of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (1095 to 1189). A broader picture of the 
civilization and institutions of the period is promised 
in the fourth volume. In a sense therefore this might 
be called an Encyclopaedia rather than a History. 
Its chapters will be consulted on particular problems, 
not read as a connected narrative; and here it fails in 
comparison with Dr. Runciman’s great undertaking, 
the first two volumes of which cover the same period. 
But a critical examination of the causes and the course 
of the World’s Debate as seen from both sides of the 
House is of great value, and the “ first hundred 
years’ has been generously interpreted. About a 
third of the book is devoted to setting the scene in the 
Christian and Mosiem states before the curtain goes 
ip in 1095. 

A useful chapter on the Byzantine Empire helps 
to explain the embarrassments of the eastern 
Emperors. Gibbon compared Alexios I to the 
hepherd who prayed for water and found the 
Ganges turned into his grounds. What Alexios asked 
for from the west was auxiliaries to help defend his 
frontiers. What he provoked was no less than a mass 
movement of peoples more disruptive to his Empire 
han all the hordes of barbarians. Greco-Latin rela- 
ions suffered disastrously from the effects; but the 

ause lay partly in a basic difference of outlook 

owards the infidel. ‘*‘ To escape Hell by doing deeds 

f honour” was an idea foreign to the Byzantine 

nind. But the western mind had long been condi- 

ioned to the idea of Hoy War, as the chapters on the 
(talians and the Arabs and the Reconquest of Spain 
iptly emphasize, and Urban II’s proposal found a 
eady audience in the west. Professor Duncalf, in 
wo excellent chapters, discusses the motives and 
he results of the Pope’s planning and propaganda. 
[he Crusade would not only liberate the Holy 
Sepulchre but also sublimate the passions of all- 
90 bellicose knights and discontented lacklands in 
Europe. But the participants must be encouraged to 
»0k upon it as God’s War, and themselves as the 
soldiers of Christ, whose rewards would be corre- 
pondingly greater than those of mere pilgrims. 
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fire. 
And yet fire is not the only 
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AFTER TWO CENTURIES 
The London Correspondent 
writes again... 


b pom is where it all began—with a policy on 
part of a cargo in the Pool of London. By it 
we mean the London Assurance, and it began two 
hundred and thirty-five years ago, with a staff of 
six and a doorkeeper. To-day, the London 
Assurance discharges its business all the world over, 
dealing with insurance of every sort. 


RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT 
Accidents don’t always happen to somebody else. 
You can end up in hospital for months. But there is 
one bright spot on the horizon. When you’re properly 
insured with our Personal Accident policy you won’t 
need to worry about such things as medical expenses 
and loss of earnings. Neither, of course, will your 
family. 
GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 
It’s never too early for the far-sighted parent to pave 
the financial way to his children’s education. By taking 
out our Education Policy you thin out the schooling 
expenses over the years before school caps are put on 
for the first time. 
THAT’S NOT ALL 
No, indeed! Should you want to know more about 
us, the rest of our policies, or insurance problems 
generally, our address is | King William Street, 
Dept. 29, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
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“* There can be no doubt about its being Urban 
war.” 

Perhaps the most disheartening feature of tl 
Crusades is the tale of interminable squabbles among 
the knights who stayed to “ colonize ” Palestine an 
Syria. They could sometimes unite in face « 
common danger, but seldom in victory. The ir 
tricacies of their disputes are unravelled once agai: 
in three chapters on the foundation, growth, anc 
collapse of the Latin states. For all their quarrelling 
however, they gradually orientated themselve: 
Living next-door to the infidel they could no longe 
share ‘‘the black-and-white view of Moslem 
Christian relations ’’ entertained in the west: no: 
could they approve the unreasoning enthusiasm o 
hot-headed newcomers to the Holy Land. Th 
fiasco of the Second Crusade aggravated their differ 
ences, shattered the prestige of the knights as ; 
whole, and destroyed the balance of power whic! 
the seasoned Franks of Outremer had precariously 
built up. The Moslems began to close their own 
divided ranks against the enemy. The religious zea 
that should have united the Christians united the 
infidel instead. Nur ed-Din’s religious revival was 
intended to inflame a “jihad” in the form of a 
counter-Crusade; and though his great scheme dis- 
integrated at his death his ideal was bequeathed t 
Saladin. As Sir Hamilton Gibb shows, it was th« 
moral impulse of a temporarily united Islam that 
drove Saladin to victory rather than his ability as a 
general. ‘“‘ It was by the sheer force of personality 
by the undying flame of faith within him . . . that 
he inspired the dogged resistance which finally wore 
down the invaders.” 

But the loss of Jerusalem was by no means the 
end. The second volume of this work will deal with 
the Later Crusades, from 1189 to I3ITI. 

D. M. NICOL. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RESTORATION 


THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II: 1658-1660. By 
Godfrey Davies, 383 pp. (Oxford University 
Press. London. Cumberlege. 55s. net.) 

When Oliver Cromwell died, on September 3rd, 
1658, there was struck what is known to numis- 
matists as the “ punning” medal. The obverse 
carries an image of the Lord Protector, laureated; 
on the reverse is an olive tree. The medal had point. 
For Oliver, by his massive authority as statesman 
and soldier, and by appearing to know what he 
wanted at any given time, had ensured nearly a 
decade of peace, following upon the most protracted 
internal disruption these islands had experienced 
since the Middle Ages. But it was a peace of exhaus- 
tion, not of wide contentment, and shrewd observers 
thought it unlikely to survive the great man’s life. 

When death removed the head of the State, it was 
expected that one of two things would happen: 
either that Richard Cromwell would successfully 
occupy the chair of his father, supported by those 
who had been Oliver’s instruments, or that disorder 
would follow intrigue, and would lead in due time 
to another war, ending possibly, though by no means 
certainly, in the restoration of the monarchy. 

The upshot was rather different. At first, “‘ not 
a dog bark’d.” Then, when poor Richard was seen 
to be a man of straw, murmurs, dissensions, linings- 
up and uncertainties began. They might well have 
led to sheer anarchy but for two facts. One was that 
a Parliament of sorts was in being, which could act 
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as a focus of authority, however unpopular; the ot! 
was that in Scotland there was a remarkable prof: 
sional soldier, George Monck, who commanded t 
most compact and efficient army in the land. Mor 
proved, in words that he himself wrote some ye: 
earlier, when a Royalist prisoner in the Tower 
London, that “the passage of Providence lic 
through many crooked ways.” He himself was the 
principal instrument of ensuring that what follow: 
upon thé Protectorate should do so without gener.] 
bloodshed. He marched his men to London. 

Monck had the great virtue of being able to hx 
his tongue — and the devotion of his soldiers. 
Presently, party by party, district by district, the 
feeling of the country began to declare itself, a1 
Monck’s task came to be to keep one step, though 
never more than one, behind popular opinio 
Gradually, though not imperceptibly, it became 
obvious that the only solution to future government 
which would give any wide satisfaction would be 
the return of the King—if possible upon conditions 
It then only remained for Monck to welcome hii 
and collect his winnings, which included a Dukedom, 
the Garter, and a splendid fortune in land. If he was 
a man of destiny, he was both a lucky and an un- 
romantic one, but he was assuredly no bungler. 

It is one of the surprises of Mr. Davies’s book, 
which completes the great History of the Civil Wa 
and Commonwealth begun by S. R. Gardiner an 
continued by Sir Charles Firth, that it does n 
seriously disturb the accepted picture, though 
amplifies it, and illuminates some dark corners, 
hitherto not much explored. The steady and impres- 
sive building up of detail is never allowed to dis- 
sipate into easy generalities, and Mr. Davies’s con- 
clusion is the reasonable one that “ the Restoration 
. . . happened because the vast majority of English- 
men wanted it to happen.” It was as simple as that 
—1in sum, but the political ramifications, the clash of 
personalities, the betrayals, compromises and sheer 
lying that went on behind the scenes make it strikingly 
apparent how disastrously events might have shaped 
but for the fact that there were one or two men in 
the country who had learnt from bitter experience 
that the return of stable government, even if it meant 
the sacrifice of much for which they had at one time 
fought, was worth risk, and deceit, and delay and 
plot, and the decision to fight friends rather than 
submit to disorder. Ironically enough, it was th 
capture of Lambert by a turncoat regicide 
Ingoldsby, with scarcely a shot fired, that showed 
how little heart there was left in the country for 
what was once known as the Good Old Cause, or 
rather, for its proven leaders. 
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OLIVER WARNER. 


“ THE MONTPELLIER OF ENGLAND ” 


A HISTCRY OF SOUTHPORT. By F. A. Bailey, 237 pp 

(Southport Angus Downie. 30s.) 

Francis Bailey’s death in September last inflicte< 
serious injury on the cause of local historical studie 
in West Lancashire, particularly as he was only fifty- 
one years of age. His last work, written at the invita- 
tion of Southport Corporation, displays his customar 
integrity and is also a worthy example of boo! 
production by an English provincial press. Lavishl; 
and appropiately illustrated (although a map of th 
modern borough would have been welcome), th 
volume is a fascinating contribution to the historica! 
and sociological study of English seaside resorts, 











those extraordinary creations of modern urban and 
iniustrial civilisation. Practically everything of 
in.erest relating to Southport and the ancient town- 
ships of North Meols, Birkdale and Ainsdale which 
preceded it has been rescued from oblivion and 
displayed afresh. The development of transport 
facilities, the growth of local government, and the 
town’s literary associations—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
rented a house there in 1856-57 while U.S. Consul 
at Liverpool—are all chronicled in considerable 
detail with the help of copious quotations. More 
might, however, have been said concerning the 
histories of individual firms in the town, while the 
final chapter attempts to cover too many subjects. 

Legends flourish easily in the sphere of local 
history, for they tend to be liberally embroidered 
and jealously fostered by local patriots and then 
uncritically copied by generations of lazy topo- 
graphers. One of the chief merits of Bailey’s pains- 
taking labours is the critical way in which the legends 
surrounding Southport’s origins are treated. He 
took as little as possible on trust. The alleged 
“foundation ” of Southport in 1792 by the enter- 
prising but unbusinesslike William Sutton is placed 
as far as possible in its correct historical setting, and 
similar treatment is accorded to the belief that there 
was any deliberate planning of streets in the early 
nineteenth century by the two lords of the manor. 

Southport is to Liverpool and Manchester what 
Brighton is to London, and although the town con- 
tains no memorable Regency architecture, it does 
possess in Lord Street a “‘ mile-long thoroughfare, 
so broad, level and leafy, which is peerless and unique 
among the streets of England.” It is interesting to 
note that this now ultra-respectable seaside haunt of 
the Lancashire businessman possessed a reputation 
for raffishness as late as the 1830’s, when its nude 
male bathers and the uproarious fairs held on “ Big 
and Little Bathing Sundays ” provoked a successful 
counter-offensive by Church and chapel. At this 
time Blackpool was still a modest watering place, and 
as late as 1871 the inhabitants of Southport were 
three times as numerous as those of its now more 
popular neighbour. Somewhere in his posthumous 
novel, The Shorn Lamb, (1931) W. J. Locke wrote 
that Southport “ contributes far more to the Ex- 
chequer by way of income-tax than any town of its 
population in the United Kingdom.” It would be 
interesting to know whether this statement (often 
quoted as a fact and transferred to the present) was 


ever true. W. H. CHALONER. 


CAREERS 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 
has vacancies for entrants between the 
| ages of 16 and 24. Clerical Salaries range from 
| £215 at age of 16 to £700 at age of 31, in- 








| creases being granted annually within this 

| scale. (A further £60/£75 is paid to those 

| working in London.) Those with particular 

| merit are singled out early in their careers for 
accelerated training, and upon promotion, 
salaries are in keeping with responsibilities 
undertaken. For full details of a worthwhile 
career write to Staff Controller, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 34, 15, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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BEGINNERS 
PLEASE 


With a foreword by 
HAROLD WINCOTT 


This book answers some three hundred questions on 
investment sent to the Investors’ Chronicle during the 
first year of the popular feature “* Beginners, Please.” 
As a valuable guide and reference book for the ** new 
investor,” it will lighten the task of his broker by 
explaining investment procedures. 


An explanatory preface describes the path to be 
taken by the person making his first investment, 
pointing out the pitfalls and illuminating the 
procedures to be followed. 
Although designed for the beginner it clarifies points 
which are often obscure to the more sophisticated 
investor. It explains, for instance, how to interpret 
charts and indices, the calculation of double taxation 
relief yields and the philosophy behind the ** Hatch ” 
and other investment systems. 


Price 30/- From All Booksellers 


Published for the Investors’ Chronicle by 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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CORRESPONDENCE— continued 


MACHIAVELLI 
Sir, 

Mr. Harcourt-Smith’s article on Machiavelli gives 
a curiously misleading impression of the military 
situation in Italy. He writes of the “ new Borgian 
regular army,” which “ was gradually taking the 
place of the treacherous mercenary levies that had 
constituted his original forces.’’ Cesare Borgia did 
not create a new regular army but a local militia, 
such as Machiavelli set up in Florence and the 
Venetians developed with some success in their main- 
land territories. In no case were these infantry-men 
regarded as a substitute for the professional soldier; 
the heavy cavalry-man in the service of a mercenary 
captain remained the kernel ot’ Italian fighting forces. 
Cesare was himself a condottiere, attracting to his 
service fighters from all parts of Italy by the lure of 
good pay and exciting work. After the murder or tne 
captains at Sinigaglia he had few rivals. In his Art 
of War, Machiavelli holds up as an ideal the Roman 
system whereby citizens took up arms in defence of 
their country, and returned afterwards to their 
peaceful avocations. Yet he was well aware that in 
his day the condottieri could not be dispensed with. 
The plan for the expulsion of the foreigner which he 
produced in 1526 provided for local levies of infantry 
from Romagna, while for the all important cavalry he 
proposed to engage the leading mercenary company 
of the times—Giovanni dei Medici and his Black 
Bands. 

Recent Italian historians—notably Piero Piero in 
his La crisi militare Italiana nel Rinascimento—have 
made it plain that the collapse of Italy before fore’g1 
invaders was due to political rather than to military 
weakness. The crisis produced Italian leaders dis- 
tinguished in their profession and quick to adapt 
themselves to new methods of warfare. To dismiss 
them as does the writer of the article as “‘ Rude 
survivors of the Gothic age ”’ is to run counter to the 
verdict of history today. 

Yours, etc., 
CECILIA M. Apy, 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 





NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE 
SIR, 

In his article ‘“‘ The Independence of Norway ” 
(December 1955), Professor Cyril Falls, referring to 
events in 1814, wrote: “‘ A strange interlude was the 
reign for a few months of the mystic Danish Prince 
Christian Frederick.”” But was there really anything 
strange about an expression of Norwegian national- 
ism ? By the Peace of Kiel, January 14th, 1814, 
Karl Johan (3ernadotte) had forced Denmark to 
cede Norway to Sweden, but Prince Christian 
Frederick, then Stattholder of Norway, refused to 
obey orders t> leave Norway and instead gave ord2rs 
for the election of a national Constituent Assembly, 
which duly met at Eidsvoll on April roth; by May 
17th the Eidsvoll Constitution had been approved 
and Prince Christian Frederick unanimously elected 
King of Norway. Foreign ambassadors then swept 
upon Norway to salvage the Peace of Kiel; after vain 
attempts to reach understanding war broke out 
(July 28th-August 14th), and then the armistice at 
Moss provided (a) that the Storting of Norway 
should meet to negotiate with ambassadors from 
Sweden for a union between the two countries and 
(6) that Norway should keep its free constitution, 


only such changes being made as were necessa 
consequences of the union; by October Ki 
Christian Frederick had abdicated and the Ni 
wegian Storting resolved upon union with Swede. 
The Storting elected Karl Johan of Sweden as tie 
Swedish King of Norway, but it was AS A FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT COUNTRY that NOR- 
WAY TOOK THIS STEP. After all, May 17:h 
(and not June 7th—the break with Sweden in 19¢ 
is Liberty Day for Norway and has been so celebrate: 
since 1824 ! 
Yours, etc., 
ARCHIBALD DUNCAN, 
Principal Teacher of History, 
Greenock High School. 
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THE 14th EARL OF DERBY 
SIR, 

Although I was delighted to read in your 
December issue an article devoted to the 14th E 
of Derby, in whose early career I take a keen interest, 
I was somewhat startled to find that it was possible 
to write even a brief sketch of his ré‘e in the Grey 
ministry without mention of the fact that he was the 
one, of that oddly assorted group of English state 
men, who drew up the proposals for the abolition of 
slavery and carried the Emancipation Bill through 
the House of Commons. 

Stanley succeeded Lord Goderich at the Colonial 
Office in the last week of March 1833, as the result 
of a promise of promotion made to him many month 
earlier by Lord Grey. Until Stanley’s move 1 
Downing Street was finally accomplished Lord 
Althorp was wont to assure his visitors that the 
government was about to break up over the “ West 
India question,’ and Edward Ellice could console 
King William IV, who thought the slaves in the 
Caribbean the happiest people he had ever seen, by 
promising him that the Whigs would never be able 
to pass a measure of emancipation which could be 
put into operation. Within six weeks Stanley had 
prepared his five resolutions, met with the leaders of 
the two opposing groups (West Indians and anti- 
slavery men), overcome the gloomy objections of his 
colleagues, and was ready to give what was certainly 
one of the most masterly and convincing reviews of an 
extremely complicated subject ever presented to the 
House of Commons. The speech was printed and 
circulated throughout the country, the tensions 
within the Cabinet relaxed and all further negotia- 
tions with Saints and West Indians were left com- 
pletely to the discretion of this new champion of 
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human freedom. In the end Stanley was accused of 


yielding more to the West Indians than to Fowell 
Buxton and his followers, but the twenty million 
pounds in cash was no more than Henry Taylor at 
the Colonial Office had originally thought the 
planters entitled to, as compensation, and William 
Wilberforce on his deathbed thanked God that the 


English people were willing to part with that sum to 


be rid of slavery. 

I am not suggesting that Stanley should be ranke« 
with Wilberforce and the Stephen family as one o! 
the herocs of emancipation but only that it is a mis 
take to write about him at all without mention ¢ 
what was surely his greatest parliamentary triumph 
achieved at the age of thirty-four. 

Yours, etc., 
HELEN TAFT MANNING, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
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The Trevelyan Fund 


An appeal has been launched for the endow- 
ment of an annual series of lectures which will 
bear the name of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., 
and commemorate his services to history. 
The lectures will be delivered at Cambridge 
University by a scholar chosen each year from 
Britain or overseas. Contributions should be 
addressed to the Treasurer of the Trevelyan 
Fund, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., Cambridge, 
England. 








NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


JAMES VI, KING OF SCOTS, by Maurice Lee Jnr. 
H. G. Stafford: James VI of Scotland and the Throne 
of England (1940); A. Lang: History of Scotland I1 
1907); W. L. Mathieson: Politics and Religion I 
1902); D. Calderwood: The History of the Kirk of 
Scotland (Wodrow Society edition, 1844); R. S. 
Rait: The Parliaments of Scotland (1924); The major 
collections of documents are the Calendar of State 
Papers Relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of Scots 
esp. vols. VI-XII (1910-1952); Calendar of Border 
Papers (1894-1896); Register of the Privy Council of 
Scotland (1877 ff.); Calendar of the MSS. of the 
Marquis of Salisbury (Historical Manuscrivts Com- 
mission publication, 1883 ff.). 


THE MORMONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by I. D. 
Lloyd-Jones. J. W. Gunnison: The’ Mormons or 
Latter Day Saints ia the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, Philadelphia (1856); E. W. ‘Tullidge: History 
f Salt Lake City (1886) by authority of the city 
council; H. H. Bancroft: History of Utah, San 
Francisco (1890); G. A. Smith: Rise, Progress and 
Travels of the Church of Fesus Christ; E. Ericksen: 
Psychological and Ethical aspects of Mormon group 
fe, Chicago (1922); W. A. Linn: The Story of the 
Mormons, New York (1923); Nels Anderson: Desert 
Saints, Chicago (1942); C. H. Durham: Foseph 
Smith: Prophet and Statesman, Salt Lake City Book- 
craft (1944); Dale Morgan: The Great Salt Lake, 
Indianapolis (1947). 


SURGEONS TO THE BUCCANEERS, by D. McDonald. 
Lionel Wafer: New Voyage and Description of the 
Isthmus of America, 1699 (published by Hakluyt 
Society, 1934); Dampier’s Voyages, edited by John 
Masefield and published by W. Grant Richards, 
1906; Esquemeling: Buccaneers of America (1684); 
Woodes Rogers: A cruising voyage round the world 
1721, reprinted 1928); Thomas Dover: An ancient 
hysician’s legacy to his country (1733); Philip Gosse: 
History of Piracy (1932). 


EPICURUS, by Charles Seltman. Diogenes Laertius: 
Aves of Eminent Philosophers in the Loeb Classical 
Library, transl. R. D. Hicks, Vol. II (1950); K. O. 
srink in the Oxford Classical Dictionary, article on 
3picurus; Lucretius: on the Nature of Things, transl. 
*yril Bailey, Oxford (1910). 


GARIBALDI, by D. Mack Smith. G. M. Trevelyan: 
zaribaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic (1907, 





reprinted 1928); Garibaldi and the Thousand (1909, 
reprinted 1928); Garibaldi and the Making of Italy 
(191I, reprinted 1933); Ed. Alexandre Dumas: 
The Memoirs of Garibaldi (1931, tr. R. S. Garnett); 
Alexandre Dumas: On Board the Emma (1929, tr. 
R. S. Garnett); A. Vecchi: Garibaldi at Caprera 
(1862, preface by Mrs. Gaskell); Edizione Nazionale 
degli Scritti di Giuseppe Garibaldi (1932-7, six 
volumes); G. Sacerdote: La Vita di Giuseppe 
Garibaldi (1933); G. Guerzoni: Garibaldi (1882, 
2 vols.); Espérance von Schwartz: Garibaldis 
Denkwiirdigkeiten (1861). 


THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA, by Geoffrey 
Wheeler. Main sources: E. Schuyler: Turkistan 
(1876); G. N. Curzon: Russia in Central Asia (1889); 
A. Lobanov-Rostovsky: Russia and Asia (1933); 
O. Caroe: Soviet Empire (1953); Lorimer: Population 
of the Soviet Union (1946); E. D. Sokol: The revolt 
of 1916 in Russian Central Asia (1954); Richard 
Pipes: Formation of the Soviet Union (1951); Central 
Asian Review; contemporary Soviet press; Soviet 
Encyclopaedia (1949-54); Voprosy Istorii (Problems 
of History—a Soviet periodical). 





Contents of the April issue will include: 


Peter the Great in England by Ian Grey; The 
Occupation of the Rhineland, 1936 by D. C. 
Watt; The Plinies by Peter Green.  etc., etc. 
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Service, retired. Sometime Professor of Surgery, 
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Author of Surgeons Two and a Barber, being a story 
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Athens, Its History and Coinage, 1924; Approach to 
Greek Art, 1948; Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, 
1949; The Twelve Olympians, 19§2. 


D. MACK SMITH. Fellow and Tutor of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Lecturer in History. Author of 
Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860 (1954). 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers at the address below, 
or to British Publications Inc., 20 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 





Please enter my _ subscription to History 
Today for one year commencing. with 


the. 


I enclose remittance for £1 14s. 6d. 
$6.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


** HISTORY TODAY ” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 























A FIVE-YEAR 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


(1951-1955) 


A cumulative index for the first five 
volumes of History Today has been com- 
piled and will be supplied upon request. 


The price is Is. post free. 
Orders should be sent to:— 


“HISTORY TODAY” 
72 COLEMAN ST., LONDON, E.C.2 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Lecturer in History. 


The salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£AI,200—£AI,750 per annum, plus cost of living 
adjustment ({A26 men, £A20 women), and with 
annual increments of £A8o0. The salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation Act. 
The commencing salary will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and experience of the _ successful 
applicant. 


Preference will be given to a candidate with 
qualifications in the classical history of Greece and 
Rome. As the appointee may also have to undertake 
some teaching in other branches of history, candidates 
are invited to state their qualifications in subjects 
other than Ancient History. 


Finance available for home purchase under Staff 
Members’ Housing Scheme. 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
in Australia and London, is 1oth March, 1956. 





Current Books on all Subjects. W. Heffer & 
Sons Ltd., 3-4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
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Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d 
Specimen bulletin 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 





Coins, Medals, Orders, etc.—Why not collec: 
these fascinating contemporary documents ? Monthly 
circular with lists and articles, tos. p.a. Spink & Sor 
Ltd., 5, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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